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EVERY SHIP that heads down the Tees to the sea 
sails over an underground tunnel carrying 
I.C.I.’s pipelines deep below the river bed. One 
of the boldest engineering projects ever under- 
taken by a chemical company, I.C.I.’s pipeline 
tunnel connecting the Wilton chemical plants 
with those of Billingham, nine miles away, cost 
more than a million pounds, and provides the 
link that makes the Billingham-Wilton system 
the largest concentration of chemical industry in 
the world. From Wilton, pipelines carrying the 
valuable ‘ olefine ’ gases butylene and propylene, 
petrol (which is a by-product) and ‘ tail gas’ (a 
mixture of residual gases rich in hydrogen) run 
to the header shaft, where they plunge down to 
the tunnel. 

Having completed their dark journey, the 
pipes surface on the opposite bank, which 
stretches away to Billingham. There, high- 
pressure plants convert the propylene to isopropyl 
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Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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alcohol — another important chemical raw 
material — and the hydrogen in the tail gas to 
ammonia, while the butylene is used to improve 
the by-product petrol—and to make the 
‘bottled’ gas that provides heat and light for 
yachtsmen, caravanners and country dwellers. 
Soon, the tunnel will carry back another raw 
material — brine. From boreholes on the north 
side of the Tees, a pipeline will feed this raw 
material — essential for the manufacture of 
chlorine and caustic soda — to plants now being 
built at Wilton. Forty road tankers a day would 
have been needed to carry the petrol, butylene 
and propylene that now pass unseen from one 
great chemical works to the other, while, were it 
not for the pipeline, the tail gas would have had 
to be wasted. The Billingham-Wilton link is a 
good example of that special kind of industrial 
efficiency that can be achieved only on a large 
scale — and with large resources. 
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Foreword 


History Today have been attracted to 

the idea of publishing articles in series. 
Various sequences have already appeared— 
British Prime Ministers, since reprinted as 
a volume, with a preface by the late Lord 
Norwich, British Towns and Cities, sus- 
pended for the time, and Builders of 
Industry, which is still progressing. Articles 
have also appeared in groups. Our October 
issue, for example, contained three articles 
dealing with different phases of seventeenth- 
century history ; and there have been other 
attempts to pursue and enlarge on a theme 
that appeared to deserve extended treat- 
ment. One of the objects of History Today 
is to show how the study of the past may 
contribute to our understanding of the 
present day; and high in the list of 
contemporary problems comes the attitude 
of Communist Russia. We therefore 
propose to publish during the course of 
1954 a number of articles illustrating the 
development of Russia between the out- 
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break of the first Russian Revolution of 
1905 and the end of the Civil War. Thus 
Dr. A. J. Halpern, who was himself living 
in Russia at the time when Father Gapon 
led his mob of peasant-petitioners towards 
the Winter Palace, and who heard Maxim 
Gorki deliver a passionate protest against 
the ensuing bloodshed, now compares the 
first and unsuccessful insurrection with the 
revolution that brought down the throne 
of the Tsars. Later articles will include 
Mr. David Footman’s dramatic description 
of the decline and fall of Admiral Kolchak, 
finally handed over by the insurgent Czech 
army to the newly established Communist 
government, and Sir Robert Hodgson’s 
critical account of Allied intervention at 
Archangel. While Dr. Halpern discusses 
the character of Russian revolutions in 
general and the mentality that lay behind 
them, Mr. Footman and Sir Robert 
Hodgson will show how post-revolutionary 
conflicts have had a decisive effect upon the 
present Russian point of view. 
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PORTRAIT OF A PROSPECTOR 


R THE petroleum chemist there are unknown continents 
I” to be explored in his laboratory. 

Already crude petroleum has yielded chemicals that play 
an indispensable part in the manufacture of new materials as 
diverse as plastics, paints, cosmetics and detergents. Oil and 
water DO mix—in your own home on washing day. 

This is but a beginning. In the research laboratories of 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company new uses are still being dis- 
covered for this, one of the world’s most versatile minerals. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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Pembroke Castle, stronghold of fasper Tudor and birthplace of Henry VII 


THE FAMILY OF HENRY VII 
By DAVID WILLIAMS ~ 


HE AUTHOR OF A Relation of the Island 
of Britain, who is generally supposed to 
have been Trevisan, a member of the 

household of the Venetian ambassador to the 

first Tudor monarch, wrote of the Welsh 
people: “They may now be said to have 
recovered their former independence, for the 
most wise and fortunate Henry VII is a Welsh- 
man.” Foreign observers at his court were 
therefore no less aware of the new King’s 
nationality than were the contemporary Welsh 


bards who acclaimed Bosworth as a Welsh 
victory. 


The King seems to have been troubled by 
** reproachful and slanderous assertions ” about 
the modesty of his lineage, so that, soon after 
his accession, he directed a commission to the 
Abbot of Valle Crucis, to Doctor Owen Poole, 
canon of Hereford, and to John King, herald, 
to enquire into it. They came to Wales, con- 
sulted various bards and others “‘ in the search 
of the Brytish or Welsh bookes of petigrees, out 
of which they drew his perfect genelogie from 
the ancient Kings of Brytaine and Princes of 
Wales, and so returned their commission ; 
which return,” wrote David Powel in 1584, “ is 
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extant at this daie to be seene.” The com- 
missioners did their work thoroughly, for they 
traced the King’s descent back to. Brutus 
“ which first inherited this land, and after his 
name was called Britain.” From him Henry 
was lineally descended, they said, by issue male, 
“‘ saving one woman,” a neat touch which gave 
an appearance of authenticity to the record. 

Sober history, however, makes Ednyfed 
Fychan (or Vaughan) the founder of the family. 
He flourished in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, being seneschal to the rulers of 
Gwynedd (the principality of North Wales) 
from about 1215 to his death in 1246. The first 
of these rulers whom he served was Llywelyn 
the Great, the most eminent of all the inde- 
pendent Welsh princes, who married Joan, the 
daughter of King John, and played his part in 
the winning of the Great Charter. Ednyfed’s 
services to him and to his son, David, must 
have been remarkable, for they rewarded him 
with extensive possessions in Anglesey and 
Caernarvonshire, while he also acquired land in 
West Wales, in the future shires of Cardigan 
and Carmarthen. Not only this, but they 
allowed Ednyfed and all his relatives, descen- 
dants of his grandfather, the very special 
privilege of holding their lands free from all 
restrictions except homage and military service 
in time of war. In feudal terms, they held by 
Knight service, a very anomalous form of 
tenure in a tribal community. 

Ednyfed’s kin, in fact, were typical of the 
class of gentry and officials which was emerging 
in Wales through the disintegration of the old 
tribal system even before the Edwardian 
Conquest. His sons, Goronwy and Tudur, 
followed him in his office, serving Llywelyn ap 
Gruffydd, the first to hold the title of “‘ Prince 
of Wales,” and, ironically enough, the only 
independent Welsh prince to do so. Of these 
two brothers, Tudur bore a name (frequently, 
but wrongly, equated to the English “‘ Theo- 
dore”) which, in its anglicized form, was to 
become famous far beyond the confines of the 
principality. The dynasty of the name, 
however, was descended from Goronwy. 

The disaster that befell Wales in 1282, when 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd was killed and Welsh 
resistance to the superior military might of 
England collapsed, does not seem to have 


brought ruin to this particular family. Far 
from it ; the following hundred years was the 
period of its greatest prosperity in Wales. It is 
evident that some members of the family 
became supporters of the English crown. Their 
ideas of loyalty were not those of the twentieth 
century, and Welsh national consciousness, 
growing though it was, still remained nebulous, 
Many Welsh magnates had taken the side of the 
conqueror against “ the last Prince of Wales.” 
Certain it is that the seneschal’s great-great- 
grandson, Tudur ap Goronwy, held very 
extensive lands in the mid-fourteenth century, 
He had five sons, Goronwy, Ednyfed, Rhys, 
Gwilym and Maredudd, who must be noticed 
in their turn. The family lands that descended 
to the first four of the five brothers can be 
identified, and it was Goronwy who inherited 
possessions in the township of Penmynydd in 
Anglesey. This place is nearly always referred 
to as “the home of the Tudors,” and, in a 
sense, this is correct, in so far as it was the 
residence of the senior branch of the family. 
But the link between it-and the dynasty was 
slender; merely that it belonged to the 
descendants of King Henry VII’s_great- 
grandfather’s eldest brother. This brother, 
that is, Goronwy, is known to have served in 
France, probably in the army of the Black Prince. 
He died by drowning in Kent in 1382, and his 
brother, Ednyfed, seems to have died about the 
same time. The estate at Penmynydd passed 
from father to son through many generations. 
Strangely enough, they do not seem to have 
seized the glittering opportunities that the 
ascent of Henry VII to the throne must have 
provided for them. Neither did they play 
much part in local affairs. They remained 
obscure country squires until the total eclipse 
of the family towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

The revolt of Owain Glyn Dwr (Owen 
Glendower), in the first decade of the fifteenth 
century, was far more disastrous to the descen- 
dants of Ednyfed Fychan than the Edwardian 
conquest had been. Of this revolt, which swept 
like a tidal wave over the whole of Wales, it has 
been said that it was obscure in its origin, 
devastating in its course and futile in its results. 
A quarrel between Glyn Dwr and a neigh- 
bouring Norman lord unleashed the fury of the 
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; Tudur ap Goronwy, d. 1367 
(great-great grandson of Ednyfed Fychan, seneschal to the Princes of Gwynedd) 
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Rhys, exec. 1412 
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m. Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, d. 1509 


Edward, Prince of KING HENRY VII 


Wales, assass. 1471 


b. 1457, d. 1509 
m. Elizabeth of York 


The Tudor Monarchs 


Family Tree of the 1§th-Century Tudors 


Welsh against their English oppressors. The 
personal magnetism of Glyn Dwr’s leadership, 
which Shakespeare seized upon in strange 
_contrast to every previous English writer, con- 
verted a local affair into a national revolt, and 
did much to deepen Welsh national conscious- 
ness. Besides, the revolt arose out of the 
disintegration of medieval society, as did the 
Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. Both occurrences 
bore the same relationship to the breaking up 
of tribalism and of manorialism, and to the 
ravages of the Black Death. Even all this, 
however, does not offer a complete explanation. 
There were involved obscure political con- 
siderations which were English rather than 
Welsh in their implications. Glyn Dwr is said 
to have served in the army of Richard II in 
France, Scotland and Ireland ; he may even 
have been present with the unhappy King in 


the final scene at Flint Castle. Through their 
mother, the five sons of Tudur ap Goronwy 
were first cousins of Glyn Dwr, and three of 
them, also, Goronwy, Rhys and Gwilym, are 
known to have been, at one time or another, in 
the retinue of Richard II. Goronwy was 
already dead, but the surviving members of the 
family threw in their lot with Glyn Dwr. The 
vengeance of the usurping Lancastrians upon 
them was severe. Rhys was executed at Chester 
in 1412, if we can believe the chronicler, Adam 
of Usk. The lands of all the brothers were 
forfeited, although Goronwy’s heir eventually 
recovered Penmynydd. It was this wholesale 
confiscation which accounts for the insignifi- 
cance of the descendants of Ednyfed Fychan in 
the fifteenth century, in contrast to their 
importance in the fourteenth. Moreover, as a 
consequence of the Glyn Dwr revolt, there now 
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Reproduced from * Y Cymmrouor " 


CATHERINE OF BERAIN, c. 1555, great-granddaughter 
of Henry VII and cousin of Elizabeth I 


appeared on the statute book legislation which 
penalized Welshmen solely because they were 
Welsh. 

In all this, the réle of the fifth brother, 
Maredudd, is obscure. Unlike the others, it is 
not known what lands, if any, he inherited from 


his father. He is said to have been steward to _ 


the bishop of Bangor. According to tradition 
he had fled from Wales because of some crime 
he had committed, and his famous son was born 
in exile. It would be tempting to believe that 


he had taken the opposite side in the revolt ; 
this would explain many things, but it is con- 
tradicted by the known fact that his possessions, 
like those of his brothers, were confiscated, 
And yet his son became a page in the household 
of King Henry V, the oppressor of the family, 
This son, whether he was born in exile or not, 
bore the name of the rebel chieftain, Owain. 
At some time in his youth he abandoned the old 
Welsh form of nomenclature, where ap suc- 
ceeded ap in endless succession, and took a 
surname. As with so many Welshmen of this 
and the succeeding century, this surname was 
patronymic, but, unaccountably, it was his 
grandfather’s name that he adopted and not his 
father’s. Thus he became Owen Tudor. Had 
he adopted his father’s name England would 
have had a Meredith and not a Tudor dynasty, 

Owen Tudor’s career has in it all the 
elements of an old-fashioned romance. How 
he entered the King’s service is not known, but 
that is the least of the mysteries concerning him. 
Even his cousin, Maredudd, the only surviving 
son of the rebel, Glyn Dwr, is known to have 
become “ squire of the body ” to King Henry V. 
The young king died in 1422, two years after 
his marriage to Catherine of Valois, who thus 
became a widow before she had reached the age 
of twenty-one. Owen Tudor was of about 
the same age. Hall, the sixteenth century 
chronicler, says that he was comely in person, 
“ garniged with manye godly gyftes both of 
nature and of grace.” He had the temerity to 
pay court to the young queen-mother, and she, 
“following her appetite,” according to the 
same chronicler, reciprocated his affections. 
At some date they contracted a clandestine 
marriage. Neither the time nor the place of 
this can be established, but there does not seem 
to be any reason to doubt the validity of the 
marriage, for, in the bitter struggle that 
followed, no one appears to have questioned the 
legitimacy of their offspring. The King’s council 
may well have forbidden Catherine to marry 
without their consent. It is commonly stated, 
even by Coke and Blackstone, that an act was 
passed to prohibit any person from marrying a 
queen-dowager. Coke, however, variously 
dates this act as 1428 and 1430, and it only adds 
to the mystery that no such enactment is to be 
found engrossed on the parliament rolls. It is 
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significant that it was only in 1432 that Owen 
was granted letters of denizenship which 
relieved him from the penal legislation against 
Welshmen. By this time his eldest sons, 
Edmund and Jasper, were certainly born, and 
their birth can hardly have been concealed. 
There was yet another son, who became a 
monk at Westminster, and one, possibly two, 
daughters. 

It would be interesting to speculate upon the 
family life of this obscure Welsh squire and his 
wife, the daughter of a King of France and 
widow of a King of England. His relatives 
from Wales are said to have visited them, but 
they spoke no English, and Catherine thought 
them “ the goodliest doombe creatures that she 
ever sawe,” according to the sixteenth century 
writer, Sir John Wynn of Gwydir. But the 
domestic bliss of the Tudors was marred by 
affairs of state, particularly by the enmity of 
Gloucester, the King’s regent. In 1436 their 
children were taken from them (did Gloucester 
learn of the marriage only as late as this ?) and 
placed in the care of the Abbess of Barking. 
Owen was confined in Newgate, but escaped 
with the aid of his priest and his servant. 
Catherine had meanwhile retired, either volun- 
tarily or otherwise, to Bermondsey Abbey, 
where she died on January 3rd, 1437. Deprived 
of her protection, Owen was at the mercy of his 
enemies. He was summoned before the King’s 
council, but, instead, took sanctuary in West- 
minster. Unsuccessful efforts were made to 
entrap him by inveigling him into a tavern 
nearby. On the promise of a safe conduct he 
surrendered himself, and he was allowed to 
depart for Wales, but was immediately seized 
and again thrown into Newgate. Once more, 
however, he contrived to escape and retired to 
Wales. The fall of the regent saved him from 
further persecution, for the boy King received 
him into his favour and granted him a pension 
and numerous offices. The King also, in 1433, 
made his young half-brother, Edmund, earl of 
Richmond, and, two years later, arranged his 
momentous marriage with Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, daughter of the Duke of Somerset. 
About the same time he created Jasper earl of 
Pembroke. Naturally, when civil war broke 
out, their father supported his step-son, the 
King. But he was taken prisoner early in the 
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war, at the disastrous battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, and was executed at Hereford. He is 
said to have remarked ruefully as he placed his 
head on the block that it was “ wont to lie on 
Queen Catherine’s lap.” His head was placed 
on the market cross, where a mad woman came 
and combed his hair and washed his face, and 
set it around with lighted candles. His body 
was buried in the chapel of the Grey Friars at 
Hereford. 

Edmund Tudor was already dead. What 
connection he had with Wales is not known, 
but it was at Carmarthen that he died, on 
November 3rd, 1456, and he was buried in the 
Grey Friars there. When that house was dis- 
solved in 1536 his remains were removed to the 
choir of St. David’s Cathedral. It was in 
Jasper’s great castle of Pembroke that Edmund’s 
son, Henry Tudor, was born posthumously on 
January 28th, 1457. The child’s mother, the 
Lady Margaret, had not then yet reached the 
age of fourteen. She was to prove one of the 
most remarkable women of her day. “‘ It would 
fill a volume,” says Stow, “ to recount her good 
deeds.” Herself a. translator of books of 
devotion into English, she was the patron of 
religion and of learning, and she encouraged 
Caxton, who undertook the printing of several 
books at her request. She gave unselfish 
devotion to her son, the King, whom she out- 
lived by a few months. 

The care of the infant Henry fell to his uncle, 
Jasper, who was twenty-five when the child was 
born. Jasper himself was no less remarkable 
than the other members of his family, and he 
has possibly not received his due from his- 
torians. He was remarkable if only because he 
was the sole leader on either side to survive the 
Wars of the Roses, and much of the success of 
his nephew was the result of his patient and 
persistent spade-work. In that war the Welsh 
March played almost a predominant part. The 
Yorkists drew much of their strength from the 
vast Mortimer lands that they had inherited ; 
the Lancastrians, also, had extensive possessions 
in South Wales in addition to Jasper’s lordship 
at Pembroke. Both sides threw up important 
leaders in Wales. It was to William Herbert, 
the son of William ap Thomas of Raglan, that 
the Yorkist victory of Mortimer’s Cross was 
largely due. He was richly rewarded, receiving 
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among other things Jasper’s earldom of Pem- 
broke, and the young Henry passed into his 
custody at Pembroke and at Harlech. Herbert 
seems to have treated the boy well, but Herbert’s 
quarrel with Warwick led to his defeat at 
Banbury and execution in 1469. This revival 
in Lancastrian fortunes enabled Jasper to 


_ recover the custody of his nephew, and it is 


possible that he presented him at court. Unless 
he did so (and it is by no means certain), it is 
unlikely that Henry had ever set foot in 
England before he ascended the throne. But 
the defeat of the Lancastrians at Tewkesbury 
in 1471, and the death of both King Henry VI 
and his heir, Prince Edward, led to a complete 
reversal of fortune. As a result of these events, 
the Lancastrian claim to the throne devolved 
upon Margaret Beaufort and her son. It was of 
cardinal importance that the boy should not fall 
into Yorkist hands, and Jasper decided to take 
him abroad. After who knows what adventures, 
they took ship from Tenby ; the wind com- 
pelled them to land in Brittany, and there they 
began a period of long and weary exile. 
Welsh sentiment had been divided between 
York and Lancaster. The battle of Banbury 
had, indeed, been almost a national disaster for 
Wales, so many were the Welsh gentry who 
were killed on the field or executed afterwards 
with their leader, William Herbert of Raglan. 
One naive Welsh bard even called on Jasper 
Tudor to avenge the death of William Herbert, 
although they fought on opposite sides ! But 
when Henry Tudor became a claimant to the 
throne, all Wales rallied to his support. That 
it did so was largely the work of the bards. It is 
strange that the late fifteenth century, which 
is so barren a period in English literature, 
should be the golden age of Welsh poetry. But 
the Welsh bards were also by tradition seers, 
endowed with prophetic vision. The vaticina- 


tory verses of no less than thirty-five bards 


writing at this time have been preserved for us. 
They spoke of the young prince beyond the seas 
in terms of Arthur, who would rise to rescue 
the Welsh from Saxon thraldom, or of Owain 
Glyn Dwr, whose mysterious disappearance led 
some to believe that he would again return. 
Many of their images were heraldic or esoteric ; 
Henry was the bull, the ox or the stag, and the 
significance of some of these images has been 
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lost completely. Of all such bards the most 
prolific was Dafydd Llwyd ap Llywelyn of 
Mathafarn near Machynlleth. Their work kept 
the Welsh people in a ferment of expectation. 

Early in 1483, Jasper decided upon a bid for 
the throne, relying on the help of the Duke of 
Buckingham, a great marcher lord who owned 
almost the whole of modern Brecknockshire, 
But Jasper’s fleet was dispersed by gales, and 
summer floods in the Severn prevented 
Buckingham’s advance. The attempt therefore 
ended in disaster. Nevertheless, in the 
Cathedral at Rennes on Christmas Day of the 
same year, a devoted band of followers took an 
oath of loyalty to Henry, and he promised to 
marry Elizabeth of York, a descendant herself, 
through the Mortimers, of Gwladus Ddu, 
daughter of Llywelyn the Great. But a new 
complication arose when Jasper got word that 
the Breton government might betray them, and 
the exiles hurriedly left for France. Neverthe- 
less, they continued their preparations, and, 
on August Ist, 1485, Jasper and Henry sailed 
from the mouth of the Seine with a force of two 
thousand men. 

They landed a little before sunset on Sunday, 
August 7th, at Dale, a beautifully secluded 
harbour on the north side, just within Milford 
Haven. The great magnate in south-west 
Wales was Rhys ap Thomas of Dinefwr in the 
Towy valley, but his support had already been 
secretly obtained, so they met with no resistance. 
Next day they advanced through Haverford- 
west and across the Presely Hills to Nevern. 
On August 9th they passed through Cardigan, 
and the prince slept that night at Llwyn 
Dafydd, the guest of Dafydd ab Ifan. Accord- 
ing to tradition his host’s daughter granted her 
favours to the prince, and later on the King 
sent her father a “ hirlas ” or drinking horn, 
now in the possession of Lord Cawdor. The 
army advanced along the coast and crossed the 
Dovey near Machynlleth. Tradition will have 
it that the prince stopped at Mathafarn to con- 
sult the bard, Dafydd Llwyd ap Llywelyn, 
about his prospects. Prophecy in general 
terms had been easy enough, but the result of a 
specific event was not so easy to foretell. The 
bard, in a quandary, consulted his wife, who 
told him to prophesy victory, for if the prince 
were successful he might reward the prophet, 
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The Prelude to Bosworth, 1485 


but if he were unsuccessful he was not likely to 
return. The route through mid-Wales is not 
easy to determine, but on August 13th Henry 
was at Welshpool. The ridge behind the town, 
called Long Mountain, was no doubt a pre- 
arranged meeting place, for here he was joined 
by Rhys ap Thomas and a substantial force 
from the south, as well as by tribal chieftains 
from north-east and north-west Wales, who 
brought droves of cattle with them to feed the 
army. On August 15th, Henry stayed at 
Shrewsbury in a house which was known when 
Dugdale visited the town in 1663. Then he 
proceeded to Stafford, where he interviewed 
the vacillating Sir William Stanley, the magnate 
of north-east Wales. From Stafford he moved 
through Rugeley to Lichfield and Tamworth, 
along Watling Street and over Wetherly Bridge, 
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to Market Bosworth, where the final battle of 
the Wars of the Roses was fought on Monday, 
August 22nd, 1485. 

In his letter to the Welsh gentry to win their 
assistance in his enterprise, Henry promised to 
deliver the Welsh from “such miserable 
servitudes as they have pyteously longe stand 
in,”’ that is to say, from the penal laws of King 
Henry IV. This he did not do, for the laws 
remained on the statute book till the reign of 
James I. However, he rewarded his followers, 
a great magnate such as Rhys ap Thomas with 
the Garter, and humble men, such as Hugh ap 
Howell, with a pension “ for services at Bos- 
worth where it happened him to be sore hurt 
and maimed.” He gave an annuity also to his 
old nurse, Joan, the wife of Philip ap Howell 
of Carmarthen, “for true service done unto 
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us.” (Had she, one wonders, taught him any 
Welsh ?) When he ascended the throne he had 
spent fourteen of his twenty-eight years in 
Wales and the remainder in exile. He was 
therefore more Welsh than English. He em- 
phasized this by flying the red dragon at 
Bosworth and dedicating it at the altar of St. 
Paul’s after victory. He appointed a com- 
mission, as we have seen, to trace his ancestry, 
and he called his eldest son Arthur, so that there 
might once more be a King of that name in 
Britain. But there is no evidence that he ever 
revisited Wales. Neither did Jasper spend 
much time in Wales, although he was earl of 
Pembroke and of Glamorgan, and held, as well, 
the lordships of Newport, Abergavenny, Haver- 
fordwest and Cilgerran. Yet Jasper did cause 
to be built a tower at Llandaff Cathedral, and 
made bequests to the friars at Newport, Cardiff 
and Haverfordwest. 

This discussion of the Welsh Tudors is not 
complete without a footnote. In his exile, 
Henry had fathered a son by a Breton lady. He 


was called Roland Velville, and his father - 


knighted him when he ascended the throne and 
made him constable of Beaumaris Castle. 
Velville died in 1527, five years before the 
marriage of his daughter Jane to Tudur ap 
Robert Fychan, of Berain in modern Denbigh- 
shire. Their only child was Catherine of 
Berain, celebrated because of her marriages. 
Her first husband was Sir John Salusbury of 
Lleweni, of the greatest of the houses of north- 
east Wales. Within a few years he was dead, 
and, on returning from his funeral, Maurice 
Wynn of Gwydir, of the greatest of the houses 
of north-west Wales, is said to have proposed 
marriage to her. She refused him with civility, 
as on the way to the funeral she had already 
agreed to tecome the wife of Sir Richard 
Clough of Denbigh, but assured him that 
should she te in a like position again she would 
consider him. Unnecessarily inquisitive his- 
torians have proved that Sir Richard was not in 
‘the country at the time of the funeral, so that 
the tradition is without foundation. He was an 
associate of Sir Thomas Gresham, and had 
made much money in trade with the Nether- 
lands. When he did die, Catherine did take 
Maurice Wynn as her third husband, thereby 
becoming step-mother to the writer Sir John 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


LADY MARGARET BEAUFORT, mother of Henry VII 


Wynn of Gwydir. But her matrimonial ventures 
were not yet at an end, for on the death of 
Maurice Wynn she married Simon Thelwall of 
Plas y Ward near Denbigh. Catherine was a 
cousin of the great Elizabeth, and this may be 
the reason why her hand was so greatly desired 
in marriage. It did not, however, save her 
eldest son, Thomas Salusbury, who was 
involved in the Babbington plot, and was 
executed in 1586. By that time the Tudors had 
been on the throne for a hundred years, and 
such Welsh sentiment as they had ever possessed 
was already worn thin. 
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Vil ORLD-EVENTS OF THE LAST forty years 

W have forced historians to reconsider 

the character and importance of mass- 

ures movements. Is there such a thing as what the 
n of French call Ja psychologie des foules—has a 
ll of crowd a mind of its own, does it carry out pur- 
as a poses of which the individuals composing it 
y be would be incapable ? In particular, is there a 
ired revolutionary psychology, or a psychology of 
her nationalism ? A tendency has shown itself, 

was especially in America, to answer all these ques- 
was tions in the affirmative. Psychologists study the 
had methods and effects of propaganda, and their 
and conclusions are taken to heart by publicists and 
sed politicians. The history of the French Revolu- 


tion is rewritten in the light of a theory of 
85 
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Jullien 


and the Jacobins 


“I hope the new régime will bring forth virtue, and therefore I worship the Revolution.” 
A Revoluticnory Tritunal in sessicn, from an engraving by Berthaut 


By J. M. THOMPSON 


revolutionism. Attempts are made to define 
nationalism, and to show that all nationalist 
movements conform to a type. On a bigger 
scale there has been a revival of the so-called 
philosophy of history, which finds a continuous 
or recurrent pattern in world-events. 

The weakness of all these generalizations is 
that they are based on particular instances, and 
that the historian is very seldom able to study 
enough instances for his purpose, still less to ex- 
periment, as a scientist would, with specially 
chosen and deliberately varied instances. And his 
experience is that the further he goes into detail, 
the less the particular instance conforms to any 
general rule : he becomes sceptical about all 
theories of revolutionism, nationalism, and the 
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rise and fall of civilizations. Nevertheless, there 
is still a use for that overworked word “typical.” 
There are historical characters which sum up a 
class or a culture, or illustrate a situation. They 
are not necessarily, in fact they are not often, 
the most famous figures, which commonly 
stand out because they are exceptional ; but 
minor characters, people of second rank, who 
were more closely in touch with the commonalty 
whose minds needed least change to share the 
mind of the crowd. 

Such a person was Madame Jullien, whose 
letters written to her husband and her son 
between 1785 and 1793 were published in an 
English translation in 1881. When the French 
Revolution broke out in 17%9, Jullien was a 
man of 45, his wife a few years younger. Both 
were well educated : he a poet and literary man, 
she with knowledge of Latin, English, and 
Italian. They had two sons, the elder of whom 
(Jules, now fourteen) was with his father in 
Paris, the younger (Auguste) with his mother 
at Romans, in Dauphiné. But within a year 
(June, 1790) the husband was at home again, 
busy with the local politics of the Dréme 
department, which nominated him as sub- 
stitute (suppléant) deputy to the Legislative 
Assembly of ’91, and as deputy to the Conven- 
tion of ’92 ; whilst his wife stayed on in Paris 
with the two boys. Of the 89 letters in the col- 
lection, 4 belong to the pre-revolutionary period 
11 are from Paris during ’90 and ’9i, and 14 
come from the first half of ’93: the great 
majority therefore belong to the crucial year 
92, which saw the outbreak of war, the fall of 
the throne, and the early months of the Con- 
vention. During most of this time M. Jullien 
was at Romans, and Jules in London, where he 
was finishing his education. Mme. Jullien’s 
letters were intended to keep them informed of 
events in Paris : they contain first-hand reports 
of what went on in the streets, the clubs, and 
the Assembly, for she made a point of being 
present at important functions and debates 
—she, an avowed “ patriot ” and the wife of a 


‘republican deputy. 


But, important as her evidence is of public 
happenings, even more significant is the deve- 
lopment of her personal opinions, as democracy 
changes colour from royalism to constitutional- 
ism, and from constitutionalism to republican- 


ism, and that again from Girondism to Jacobin- 
ism, and from the decentralization of the early 
Convention to the centralized dictatorship of 
the Robespierrist Committee of Public Safety, 
What, we cannot help wondering, was the cause 
of these changes ? Party propaganda in the 
struggle for political power ? Foreign pressure, 
with the intrigues of the émigrés, and the out- 
break of war ? Middle-class fear of mob-rule, 
with its threat to rentiers and property-holders ? 
Or nothing more unnatural and unexpected 
than the desire for a strong and efficient govern- 
ment, a régimz de l’ordre ? For, if there is any 
common element in all national movements, 
we may suspect it to be the unceasing demand 
for a government which will secure personal 
safety, and security of rights and property, and 
will enable the people as a whole to carry on 
its traditional way of living. 

_ Three letters dated 1785 give a sentimental 
background of happy family life in the country- 
side, with harvesting, excursions, and merry- 
making, and not a suspicion of the catastrophe 
only four years ahead. Jules is exhorted to be 
good, to persevere with his Greek, and to take 
care of his papa—‘‘ He is my best-beloved. 
Make him eat, sleep, rest, amuse himself, be 
happy, and love me.” When the revolution 
breaks out, Mme. Jullien accepts it without 
question, but—be it noticed—as a middle- 
class movement, which involves, regrettably 
enough, the suppression of working-class dis- 
orders in town and country. “ Our courageous 
representatives, after having braved the 
thunderbolts of despotism, will not allow them- 
selves to be intimidated by the clamour of an 
excited multitude, and should the mob attempt 
to resort to dangerous excesses, the hero who is 
at the head of the Parisian militia (Lafayette) 
may be trusted to repress them.” There is as 
yet no doubt of the King’s loyalty to the 
Revolution : he is “ our good king,” and when 
he reviews .the “ citizen-soldiers” on the 
Champ de Mars “ the shouts of Vive le Roi ! 
came from all hearts.” 

It is not till the spring of 1791 that the 
serpent of Jacobinism appears in this patriot’s 
paradise : “‘ La Fayette’s hatred of the Jacobins 
and their hatred of him must sooner or later 
produce some terrible explosion.” And there is 
another danger, that “‘ the kings who surround 
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°© The hero at the head of the Parisian militia” ; 
LAFAYETTE, from a contemporary engraving 


France may form a league to stifle our new- 
born liberty.” But by August, when the King’s 
flight to Varennes has been stopped, and the 
danger of war is postponed, Mme. Jullien is 
confident again. “ I, who believe blindly in the 
Providence of the Revolution, await with the 
firmest and most unhesitating faith a new and 
final miracle which will achieve our salvation.” 
“T hope the new régime will bring forth virtue 
(she adds), and therefore it is that I worship 
the Revolution.” But she will have nothing to 
do with the republicanism defeated by the 
“massacre of the Champ de Mars” in July. 
“] shut myself up in the sacred ark of the con- 
stitution, and I wait with impatience until the 


dove be sent out to bring us back the olive. 


branch ” of international peace. Though she 
approves of “ Robespierre, Pétion, and Buzot, 
our good and priceless triumvirs,” it is as 
friends of the Constitutional monarchy ; she 


rejoices in the triumph of the Moderates in the 
elections to the Legislative Assembly, and in 
the King’s acceptance of the Constitution. 
But in the spring of 1792, with its threat of 
war, and climax of hostility to the court, Mme. 
Jullien experiences another change and becomes 
a Jacobin. She describes with immense en- 
thusiasm the féte in honour of the mutineers of 
Nancy, a Jacobin demonstration against the 
old royal army, and a pageant in honour of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, watched 
(she says) by a crowd of 600,000 citizens (if so, 
it was the total population of Paris). With the 
outbreak of war at the end of April her patriotic 
emotions rise almost to delirium : she believes 
every rumour about the treachery of the court, 
the intrigues of the aristocrats, and the plots of 
foreign powers : when she hears of a minor 
defeat at the front she speaks of “‘ hecatombs of 
victims immolated to perfidy and intrigue ” : 
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“* The King’s death passed off at Paris like the banishment of the Tarquins at Rome.” 
The execution of Louis XVI, Fanuary 21st, 1793, from a concemporary engraving 


she hears an eloquent preacher at St. Eustache, 
and “‘ at the moment when he called down the 
lightnings of divine justice on the heads of the 
guilty, a real clap of thunder shook the arched 
roof of the church, and in the depths of our 
hearts we all implored the Divinity to manifest 
His justice and power with a like terrible 
might” : “The Holy Spirit (she says) has 
indeed descended on the apostles of the con- 
stitution. Whitsun-week was a real time of 
miracles. Providence has accumulated proofs of 
our enemies’ crimes, and has summoned them 
before the tribunal of public opinion, with such 
evidence that . . . the friends of humanity offer 
thanksgiving to Heaven, that has saved the 
capital from the rain of blood with which our 
enemies were ready to inundate it.” 

This belief in a Providence that protected 
the Revolution was characteristic of Robes- 
pierre. Mme. Jullien was by now a regular 
reader of his paper, the Défenseur de la con- 
stitution, and often listened to him speaking at 
the Jacobin Club. “ There were two or three 
hundred ladies there,” she reports on August 


5th, “ dressed as carefully as if they were going 
to a theatre. . . . The Jacobins are men, good 
soldiers ; not at all sansculottes, but the flower 
of the Parisian bourgeoisie. They made a great 
impression by their virile speeches and their 
lofty attitude. I fancied myself at the Roman 
forum. . . . The Jacobins are the strongest 
pillars of liberty, and the terror of tyrants.” 
But she is sorry to hear Robespierre denouncing 
Brissot and Vergniaud, the leaders of the 
Gironde. 

Within a few days these party quarrels were 
forgotten in the attack on the Tuileries (August 
1oth), and the deposition of the King—“a 
day of blood and carnage, and yet a day of 
victory ; a victory watered by our tears ” ; and 
Mme. Jullien, so lately a royalist and a con- 
stitutionalist, is now sure that “‘ the justice of 
Heaven smoothed all difficulties, and the Swiss 
Guards (the King’s defenders) expiated by 
every sort of death the vile treason of which 
they were the instruments.” If “‘ some heads 
were cut off, and there were a few popular 
barbarities,” these were as nothing compared 
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o “the refined and civilized crimes of the 
courtiers who sacrifice whole generations to the 
caprice of a mistress, or the pleasure of a rascal.” 
What a caricature of the mild régime of Louis 
XVI, the frivolity of Marie Antoinette! See 
how easily an educated woman can be swept 
off her feet by war fever and popular excite- 
ment, how easily she can believe everything 
that public rumour and party propaganda tell 
her ; how easily she can excuse crimes of 
violence and cruelty in the name of patriotism ! 

Even when the royal family are safely im- 
prisoned she has no pity for them. “ Louis 
sleeps and meditates like Vitellius ; Médicis 
(Marie Antionette) is as haughty as Agrippina ; 
they are waiting for the Prussians and Austrians 
to come and bring this canaille, wrongly called 
men, to their senses.” When Louis is executed, 
“the King’s death passed off at Paris like the 
banishment of the Tarquins at Rome (she is 
fond of these classical allusions, which were 
better understood in Jacobin circles than refer- 
ences to French history). The people dis- 
played a majestic calm that would have done 
honour to the most palmy days of the Roman 
Republic.” She seems to have shed all her 
natural pity and feminine kindness : she has 
almost become a fricoteuse of the guillotine. 
“ Nunc dimittis servum tuum (she writes to her 
husband). My breast is no longer oppressed ; 
my heart is relieved of a mountain weight. I 
have grown a foot. My prayers to God are all 
praises. I prostrate myself and cry with rapture, 
‘Thou hast saved the people! Thou hast 
saved the people !’ You and I, dear husband, 
whose souls are truly great and humane, we 
frel that it is sometimes necessary to be bar- 
barous from virtuous motives. Those poor 
petty creatures who can only understand partial 
justice are revolted at the horror of a head on a 
pike ; the sight chills their hearts, and they 
cannot see that such a crime—perhaps a neces- 
sary one—spares the shedding of torrents of 
bh 

In this mood she accepts even the massacre 
of the prisoners in September, ’92. “ Let us 
have no barbarous humanity (she writes home). 
The people have risen, and, terrible in their 
fury, avenge the crimes of three years of the 
most cowardly treachery.” The patriots must 
put to death, to avoid being put to death. “‘ To 


what a horrible necessity does the fatal work of 
their enemies drive them—heads cut off ! 
priests massacred ! . . . I cannot give you the 
details, although my reason tells me that kings 
and Prussians would haveydone a thousand 
times worse. . . . Ah ! unhappy people, let us 
beware how we calumniate them!” Though 
she is “ profoundly distressed and horrified 
at the terrible event,” yet she believes that 
“ Providence has again miraculously saved us.” 
Is it necessary to draw a parallel, or to point a 
moral ? The events of the last ten years provide 
both. 

Maurice Baring once wrote the diary of an 
English governess who lived through the 
French Revolution in Paris without knowing 
that it was going on. Impossible, perhaps ? 
But a useful reminder that the social life of a 


‘great city carries on beneath surface disturb- 


ances, and that agitators and terrorists, when 
they are off the stage, often live blameless 
domestic lives. Pétion was fond of playing 
with children : Danton liked nothing so much 
as a holiday on his farm : Robespierre went for 
country walks with his dog. Mme. Jullien 
had long been one of his admirers : when her 


He liked “ a holiday on his farm” 
DANTON, from a drawing by D David 
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husband was elected to the Convention, and 
voted with the Robespierrist party, she asked 
him and Robert Lindet, another of his set, to 
dinner. It was a meal of Jacobin simplicity—the 
entries in her household account-book read 
** Milk and cream, two loaves, vegetables, salad, 
oil, vinegar, pepper, cheese, cider, and a fowl” ; 
the total cost was 13 francs. “I was much 
pleased with the Robespierre family (Maxi- 
milien, Augustine, and Charlotte). The sister 
is naive and natural like your aunts (she is 
writing to Jules) ; she arrived two hours before 
her brother, and we chatted like two old women. 
I made her tell me about their domestic life ; 
it is exactly, like ours, simple and frugal. Her 
brother had as little to do with the roth of 
August (the attack on the Tuileries) as with the 
2nd of September (the prison massacres : this 
was true). He is as capable of being a party 
leader as of catching hold of the moon (this was 
not). He is absent-minded like a thinker, cold 
and formal like a lawyer, but gentle as a lamb, 
and as sombre as Young (the author of Night 
Thoughts). 1 see he has not our tender sensi- 
bility, but I believe he desires the good of the 
human race, though rather from justice than 
from love. For the rest, you need only see him 
face to face to be sure that nature never gave 
such attractive features to any but a noble 
mind.” This was the man who five months 
later became the most influential member of the 
dictatorial Committee of Public Safety, which 
liquidated the Girondin party, sent the Héber- 
tists and Dantonists to the guillotine, and 
organized the mass-executions of the Terror. 
Unfortunately, Mme. Jullien’s letters end in 
May 1793 : but they end significantly with a 
lament over the internal quarrels of the poli- 
ticians, and an appeal: for unity. “ Save us 
(she writes), save yourselves! There is one 
open and certain way, it is the union of patriots, 
and a magnanimous oblivion of all personalities. 
The pride of a statesman ought to be noble and 
lofty, like his functions. . . . Rousseau said : 
‘ Gods are needed to govern men’. . . Justice, 
liberty, and equality—all that shall be built 
upon these sacred foundations must be im- 
mortal, like the Divinity whence those virtues 
emanate.” ‘The rest is silence : only there is 
evidence that Jullien fell out*of party favour, 
and that Jules was arrested, after the fall of 


Robespierre : it would seem that Mme. Jullien 
was disillusioned, like so many Jacobins, by 
the events of 1794, though perhaps she kept to 
the end her faith in the Revolution, and in the 
Providence which had presided over the crea- 
tion of the New France. 

Do these letters of Mme. Jullien give an 
answer to the questions with which we started ? 
They certainly reflect in an enthusiastic and 
impressionable mind the successive phases of 
the Revolution : royalism in ’89, constitutional- 
ism in ’91, republicanism in ’92, Jacobinism in 
’93 : but do they explain why an intelligent 
woman was ready to adopt each phase in turn 
as the creed of a patriot, and the one hope of 
saving the country ? 

Was she the victim of party propaganda ? 
She read Jacobin papers ; she listened to 
speeches at the Jacobin Club, and in the 
National Assembly. But it must be remembered 
that never at any time during the Revolution 
did the government of the day have a monopoly 
of the press, or eliminate opposition in the Club, 
or command more than a majority in the 
Assembly. There was no mass indoctrination, 
no drilling or conditioning of the younger 
generation. She and her family embraced 
republicanism and Jacobinism from free choice, 
knowing the arguments on both sides. 

What then was the prevailing argument, if 
there was one, throughout all these changes ? 
Was it hatred of the aristocratic and clerical 
émigrés, their intrigues with foreign powers, 
and the danger of war ? The change from 
absolute to constitutional monarchy in ’91 was 
not due to the King’s flight to Varennes, though 
that clinched it, nor to the fear of war, though 
that accompanied it : but the fall of the throne 
in ’92 and the execution of the King in ’93 were 
certainly accepted as necessities of war. So 
was the prison massacre, the liquidation of the 
Girondin party, the establishment of the 
Jacobin dictatorship. If Mme. Jullien’s moral 
scruples were swept away, it was by the most 
compelling of all national motives, war fever. 

By this time the canaille of ’89, the sans- 
culottes of ’92, were joining the National Guard, 
demonstrating in the Assembly, and volunteer- 
ing for the army : the old middle-class fear of 
peasant revolts in the country, and of the 
violence of the “ Paris mob,” was no longer 
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MARIE ANTIONETTE on her way to the 
_ scaffold, sketched by David as she passed 
in a tumbril - 


relevant ; though Jacobin government found 
itself hard pressed to resist the demands of the 
workers, and to discipline the very class which 
had put it into power. Nevertheless, the original 
class-feud, like the original royalism, lasted on, 
to reappear in 1830, 1848, and 1851, and the 
growing political power of the working-class 
contributed to Mme. Jullien’s disillusionment. 

This is a reminder of the’ fact so often 
insisted upon by those who have known France 
best, that all its revolutions repeat the pattern 
of the first, that there was in effect only one 
revolution, spread over the greater part of a 
century. The socialists of the Second Empire 
still quoted Robespierre, still clamoured for 
the Constitution of ’93. And why was Louis 
Napoleon able to remain in power three years 
longer than his much greater uncle ? Was it 
not because, in spite of all the weaknesses of his 
government, he stood for social and economic 


order, for national prestige, and for the French 
way of life changed but intensified by the events 
of ’89—those great underlying motives of the 
Revolution, the real reason why, for self- 
preservation, it moved from phase to phase, and 
why each change won the enthusiastic support 
of Mme. Jullien ? 

One word more. If it was because the 
republic felt more French that it overthrew 
the monarchy, it was also because it felt more 
Christian that it subordinated the church to the 
state. Conventional Catholics like Mme. Jullien 
transferred to the Revolution much of the creed, 
the ritual, and the language of the old religion : 
it gave a new meaning to the belief in Provi- 
dence and the pursuit of virtue which had 
been inculcated by the Church. Socialism at its 
best became the heir of Christianity, as Chris- 
tianity had baptized the gods and sanctified the 
festivals of paganism. 
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T THE DURBAR IN 1903 the Viceroy made 
his entry into Delhi seated upon an 
elephant at the head of horsemen in 

chain armour, warriors on camels, fighting 
men on stilts, Burmen in green and mauve 
velvet, monks in dragon masks, and with 
30,000 of Lord Kitchener’s troops in attend- 
ance. For Lord Curzon was one of those 
Englishmen to whom the opulence and colour 
of India, rooted though they have always been 
in dust and poverty, made an irresistible appeal. 
So a century earlier,inthe days of the Company, 
Lord Wellesley—who loved glitter so much 
that he wore his orders and decorations even 
on his night-attire—luxuriated as an Eastern 
Prince. He bewildered his successor Cornwallis 
by the display of guns and carriages and 
menials and sepoys with which he received 
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him on Calcutta water-front. Cornwallis walked 
obstinately on foot behind the gaudy pro- 
cession, intended to enfold him, to a breakfast 
at which he was deafened by martial airs, in 
a palace “in which I shall never be able to 
find my way about without a guide . . . nor can 
I divest myself of the idea of being in a prison, 
for if I show my head outside a door, a fellow 
with a musket and a fixed bayonet presents 
himself before me.” Curzon, sitting under a 
golden dome, expressed the splendour and 
sublimity of British rule. Cornwallis may 
stand as the representative, as he was the 
founder, of that other tradition of British life 
in India, the sober, vigilant, incorruptible, and 
unassuming, administrative service. 

These two elements in our nineteenth- 
century control of India were intermingled. 
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British rule was magnificent and powerful. 
By war or treaty in the space of a century we 
had given political unity to a sub-continent, 
as the Mahratta territories, the Sikh kingdom 
of the Punjab, Sind, the Carnatic, and Oudh, 
were added to the Company’s territories in 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. Princes, such 
as those of Hyderabad, Mysore and Kashmir, 
were held like flies in amber. When Curzon 
refused to allow princes to talk with him as 
equals, he was asserting the important principle 
of the unification of India under a British 
Crown. Of this great work the position of 
English as an official language is still a memorial. 
All the while within this empire, the quiet 
administrators, with their account books and 
their district courts, supplied a justification by 
works, For the fifty million acres of land under 


From the “ Illustrated London News "’ 


British irrigation schemes (on loans raised at 
34 per cent), the 36,000 miles of railways, the 
founding of Universities, the stimulus given to 
the vernacular literature, the protection of the 
peasants against moneylenders, the impartiality 
of the rule of law, are noble achievements, 
even though poverty, widespread illiteracy, 
and the threat of famine, could not be removed. 

Yet far more is involved in an assessment of 
British rule in India than even this. A hundred 
and twenty years ago that robust exporter of 
British ideology, T. B. Macaulay, told the 
House of Commons—“ By good government 
we may educate our subjects into a capacity 
for better government . . . having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they may, 
in some future age, demand European institu- 
tions. Whether such a day will come, I know 
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not. . . . Whenever it comes it will be the 
proudest day in English history. To have found 
a great people sunk in the lowest depths of 
slavery and superstition, to have ruled them 
$o as to make them desirous and capable of all 
the privileges of citizens would indeed be a 
title to glory all our own.” Alongside this 
prophecy one may set the confession of Gandhi 
—‘‘TI discovered that the British empire had 
certain ideals, with which I had fallen in love.” 
Those ideals, which he had distinguished in 
early days, through the dark South African air, 
were the classical liberal ones of freedom of 
conscience and equality of opportunity. This, 
then, is a third, and more contentious, aspect 
of our rule in India. The empire was mighty 
and beneficent. Could it also be liberal ? 
There could be no better vantage point 


~ from which to survey our great days in India 


than the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon.' He came 
in the middle of the days of accomplishment, 
which begin with the wave of reform under 
Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck in 1830 
and ended (with Lord Hardinge, the Great War, 
and disputes with the Congress party) about 
1920. Moreover, the difficulties at all times 
inherent in a Liberal version of Empire are 
the more apparent in the years 1880 to 1884, 
because Lord Ripon was a conscientious rather 
than a commanding figure; his sincerity 
reveals his purposes and his failures. In India 
his character awoke affection, but at home it 
more often aroused contempt. It is now pos- 
sible to arrive at a judgment on his Viceroyalty 
with a full knowledge of the facts. For Lord 
Ripon, who was born in the purple, a baby in 
10, Downing Street, lived for the record. He 
preserved not only every official memorandum 


' or letter but every note, even down to those 


scribbled on the back of a dinner menu. Such 
self-documentation deserved the meticulous 
and respectful, but critical, analysis which 
Mr. Gopal* has provided. 

The difficulties of a Liberal Viceroy have 


1 George Frederick Samuel Robinson, first 
Marquis (1827-1909) ; under Palmerston, Secretary 
for War, and later for India ; under Gladstone 
(1868) Lord President of the Council. In successive 
Liberal governments after his Viceroyalty he was 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Colonial Secretary and 
Lord Privy Seal. 

2S. Gopal The Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 1880- 
1884, Oxford University Press, 21s. 


to be seen against the pattern of British India, 
Until the nineteenth century the British were 
not aware of any mission in India—except to 
make their fortunes in trade, and return home 
to enjoy their gains. Ne’er-do-wells, younger 
sons, soldiers of fortune, plain girls of a certain 
age and very doubtful prospects, they came to 
better themselves ; most of them died young, 
poor, and hot. The fortunate few went home to 
country seats and parliamentary boroughs. A 
handful—of whom Warren Hastings is the 
greatest—were men whose abilities drove them 
to impose some pattern, some limits, upon the 
scrambling scene, if only for general security. 
They were interested in the Indian character ; 
they were not zealous to reform it. Thus, in 
their public life, they behaved like Indian 
princes. In private, they studied Indian 
customs, mated with Indian girls, gambled on 
contracts, commodities, or cards, or drank 
themselves to death on precious cargoes of 
imported claret. Missionaries they excluded 
for fear of upsetting Indian friends and 
customers. 

With the extension of the frontiers of our 
control, and the consequent increase in the 
importance of administration, there came a 
new spirit in our contacts with the Indians. 
It was a change most evident after the Mutiny 
and the end of the Company, but Cornwallis 
had begun it. He insisted upon a new standard 
of honesty which was alien to any Indian 
bureaucracy, and it was therefore decreed that 
Indians were not to be admitted into the 
Company’s service. This bar was removed in 
1833, but it had begun the divorce between 
rulers and the ruled. It was a price paid for 
clean-handed administration. As a result, 
errors such as the permanent land settlement in 
Bengal could be committed, errors marked by 
the doctrinaire spirit which goes with a sense 
of superior virtue. But great benefits also 
accrued. The establishment of Haileybury as a 
training school produced men with a sense of 
vocation, not only to serve the Company, but 
to serve India. It is probably true that the 
Company’s servants, in the final phase, had a 
personal affection for India which disappeared 
after the Mutiny and the Company’s replace- 
ment by the Crown. John Lawrence, like 
“Hindoo” Stuart, might almost forget the 
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English language, but he every day remembered 
the duty expected of an Englishman. 

With a purer instrument of government, 
new objectives suggested themselves. Bentinck’s 
humanitarian reforms—such as the abolition 
of Sati and Thuggee—accompanied his cheese- 
paring drive for economy and efficiency. 
When the commercial side of the Company’s 
activities ended in 1833, the aims of our control 
were re-defined, and the tone was set for the 
greater part of the Victorian era in India. 
Macaulay, at this time, ridiculed the oriental 
studies favoured by sentimental Anglo-Indians. 
England was in the van of progress, and India 
in the rear. Englishmen must concentrate 
therefore upon their task of modernizing India. 
Material improvements—new crops, such as 
indigo, were proving profitable—must be con- 
tinued, but in addition we should struggle to 
enlighten the upper-class natives by an educa- 
tional policy of “‘ teaching what is best worth 
knowing,” and “ English is better worth know- 
ing than Sanskrit or Arabic.” A knowledge of 
English was intended to make Indians one 
people and also an up-to-date people. For with 
the language would go certain English ways of 
looking at things, which were essential for the 
new techniques of government. Then, as this 
enlightenment was passed down to the inferior 
classes by their superiors, we should obtain the 
co-operation of Indians in our social projects, 
because they would understand both their bases 
and their benefits. A revolution was planned 
comparable to the Communist task in China 
today. Just as ancestor-worship has to go if 
Marx and mechanization are to triumph, so the 
caste prejudices of India had to be lifted to 
permit of such things as medical schools, or 
scientific agriculture, or equality before the law. 
The language was to be at once the vehicle of 
social revolution and the concomitant of 
engineering schemes. 

The double purpose which Macaulay intro- 
duced into our dominion survived changes in 
educational methods, but in time a new 
complexity obscured it. In the noon-tide of our 
success, in the years after the Mutiny, as roads 
improved, as railways and canals increased food 
supplies, with the growth of a cheap press and 
post, and as the examination system raised the 
standards of the Civil Service, we became justly 


From “ British Government in India" by Lord Curzon, Cassell 
Founder of the tradition of incorruptible service : 
Cornwallis, Governor-General, 1786-93, and again 
in 1805. Statue by Fohn Bacon in Calcutta 
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more proud of our achievement. But pride in 
our power and justice only increased our dis- 
trust of the potentialities of Indians. Such 
great works were not within their ambit. Like 
Platonic guardians, we decided the lot of the 
agricultural classes on principles they did not 
comprehend. And like Platonic guardians, we 
were remote and strange. The establishment 
of hill stations, in which Englishwomen could 
endure the hot season, encouraged wives to 
join husbands in India and so accentuated the 
gulf between the races. The rational grounds 
for distrusting the competence of Indians to 
join the governing élite were re-inforced by 
feminine hysteria about colour. God-like 
superiority has many disadvantages. The feet 
of clay of the retired Anglo-Indians were only 
too apparent to “Punch,” the Music Halls, 
and the body of their stay-at-home countrymen. 
Absolute power did not, despite Lord Acton, 
corrupt them, but it atrophied their feelings 
and petrified them in public and pomrous 
poses. They often failed, in consequence, to 
see the defects of their work in India. Lord 
Curzon, near its end, judged the educational 
system a prolonged failure, turning out aspirant- 
clerks or captious journalists instead of liberal- 
minded citizens. His solution—less educa- 
tional productivity—was a confession of 
despair. More serious were the travesties of 
justice that could occur under our boasted law. 
The district magistrate might be conscientious, 
patient, and just. But if a whole village lived 
in a different world from his, in a world of 
primitive vendettas and passions, they could 
use his law to achieve their own ends. By 
wholesale perjury, by offering fabricated myths 
for evidence, they could ensure that he punished 
the guiltless victim, or at least that the guilty 
escaped. If the native police similarly cheated 
to secure convictions, the law became an alien 
facade. It was like using counterfeit coin in a 
perfect cash register. And the reason that this 
could happen was the failure to effect a union 
between Indian traditions and the English 
liberal gospel. 

According to the liberal doctrine for back- 
ward areas, it is a duty to raise the standard of 
life of the native people by a programme of 
works and betterment. At the same time, it is 
morally right to encourage initiative among 


them and to give them rights of choice and self- 
help which, in their eventual form, must mean 
self-government. It has often been thought 
that these two principles are one, because it 
has been easily assumed that the mass of men 
not only love the highest when they see it, but 
also love and follow the agents of betterment, 
It has also been assumed that these agents will 
not develop a vested pride in their work 
sufficient to prevent co-operation. But English 
experience in India and in Egypt may be a 
guide, in our own day, to optimistic Americans, 
Dollars cannot be given freely with the chance 
of their misapplication or misapprofriation by 
a corrupt ruling class. But to control their 
employment apparently involves “imperialism” 
and certainly antagonizes a party in the 
recipient country, a party which gains strength 
as the reforms succeed in raising the level of 
life among the population. Once this happens, 
the liberal heart is torn between a devotion to 
the material welfare of the people and a respect 
for the independence of individuals on a moral 
plane. 

When Lord Ripon became Viceroy in 1880 
this deep-rooted difficulty had not yet grown 
above ground in India. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Cabinet were not thinking of the representa- 
tion of Indian opinion by election to the 
Viceroy’s council, much less of home rule. But 
they did detest the spirit of Disraeli’s policy 
as executed by Lord Lytton. Lytton was both 
casual and violent, cynical and yet capable of 
romantic and momentous decisions. At a time 
of great famine, when the administration of 
relief camps had degenerated into chaos, and 
five million people died, he had chosen to have 
the Queen proclaimed Empress with the 
greatest pomp, and to plunge into a risky dis- 
memberment of Afghanistan. He had answered 
Indian discontent by repression, and a good 
deal of talk about the feudal devotion of princes 
to their Queen. Lord Ripon wanted to reverse 
this gaudy and expensive policy with its stress 
upon privilege. He wanted to bring back to 
India, along with good works, those ordinary 
English ideas that worked at home, and which, 
he was sure, would restore Indian self-respect. 

His task was from the first beset with 
difficulty. His officials had, many of them, too 
much contempt for Indians to welcome the 
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new order. For the Viceroy to overcome their 
professional resistance, he had either to be able 
to wear them down or to inspire them. But 
Ripon was a cautious man without being a 
persistent one : he appeared to some priggish 
and to most irresolute. His faults of character 
were quickly exposed as he grappled with the 
problems bequeathed him by Lytton. He 
established a friendly independent Afghanistan, 
but re-insured by the annexation of Sibi and 
Pishin ; he advocated a strategic railway from 
Quetta, and most casuistically abandoned our 
protégé Sher Ali. These decisions could be 
defended. But it was noticeable that Ripon 
seemed disinclined to bear the trouble of 
defence, and to hesitate to put forward his 
policy wholeheartedly. 

The Ripon government carried on the 
struggle against famine. A Commission 
reported that food production. had kept pace 
with population and that the need was to 
improve distributive methods. In four years 
two thousand miles of railways were built and 
one thousand miles of canal were added to the 
network on which agriculture depended. The 
Viceroy’s proposal to aid the peasants by fixing 
fair rents and giving compensation for improve- 
ment and disturbance, under judicial control, 
was naturally attacked as socialistic. As a result 
the system was worked in the Central Provinces, 
but in Bengal it hung fire until the arrival of his 
successor. The Viceroy himself killed the 
scheme for lightening the burden of indirect 
taxation by introducing an income tax. He 
feared to annoy wealthy Indians when he was 
already on bad terms with the English com- 
munity. On the other hand, he was wise to 
compromise and achieve something, in the 
sphere of Factory legislation, for the welfare of 
Indian children. These measures, together 
with his programme for educational develop- 
ment, did not rouse the deepest feelings, for 
they were in the main stream of our benevolent 
despotism. 

Ripon, however, was equally concerned to 
raise the status and light the imagination of 
Indians. He succeeded in introducing elected 
Indian representatives into municipal govern- 
ment, and prepared for the extension of the 
system to the countryside. This, which he 
considered his greatest achievement, aroused 
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LYTTON, Viceroy 1876-80, “ capable of romantic 
and momentous decisions.” 


surprisingly little excitement either among the 
Indians or the English. Success rewarded him 
again (but only because the Home Cabinet 
pressed him to override his Executive Council) 
in the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act. 
Lytton’s Act had subjected journals published 
in vernacular languages to control, from which 
English papers were free, while a Press Com- 
mission had been an official propaganda agency. 
All this now disappeared. When the Viceroy 
attempted to abolish a similar discrimination 
under Lytton’s Arms Act, the breach with his 
officials became wider. Under the Arms Act 
natives, but not Europeans, required licences 
for arms. It was argued that a European revolt 
against law and order was inconceivable. It 
was answered that Indians needed protection 
against wild beasts as much as Englishmen. 
Ripon hoped he could guard against insurrec- 
tion while abolishing race distinction, simply 
by requiring licences for all arms and by 
administering the law liberally. On this the 
India Council, representing the mature wisdom 
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Picture Post Library 


RIPON, Viceroy 1880-4 : “‘ those ordinary English 
ideas that worked at home.” 


of the Service, defeated him. Indians appre- 
ciated his intentions and forgave his lack of 
success. 

The climax in the quarrel between the 
Viceroy and Anglo-Indians came over the Ibert 
Bill. In 1864 the first Indian had entered the 
Service under the Crown. Indian entry was 
impeded by the fact that they had to travel to 
England and to sit an examination in western 
knowledge. After 1878 the lowering of the age 
of entry to nineteen increased the odds against 
them. Lord Lytton tempered a harsh examina- 
tion system with a little patronage, nominating 
a few favoured scions of aristocratic stock. 
Between 1870 and 1914 only six per cent of 
vacancies in the full service were filled by 
Indizns. Ripon assisted Indian entry into the 
Public Works service, giving guaranteed 
appointments to “natives pure and simple,” 
and turning Thomason College into an Indian 
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preserve. Yet in the service proper, in spite of 
obstacles, there were by 1883 Indians rising to 
positions of responsibility, in particular to 
district magistracies. Though Indians could 
sit as High Court judges—Romesh Chandra 
Mitter sat for two months as Chief Justice in 
Calcutta—they were precluded from sitting 
as magistrates to try British subjects. The 
Indian in the service was thus deprived of an 
honourable duty, and the accused European 
was given a privilege in the manner of his trial. 
This was a breach in “ the inflexible adherence 
to broad principles of justice common to all 
persons in all countries in all ages ” upon which 
Fitzjames Stephen had declared that our 
authority in India really rested. Yet when 
Ripon and Ilbert proposed to remove the in- 
equality the entire English community arose in 
protest. At home, too, Fitzjames Stephen now 
declared that British authority was “ founded 
not on consent but on conquest . . . an absolute 
government.” The Viceroy was threatened 
with a white mutiny in India and an attack on 
the Liberal Cabinet at Westminster. No single 
leading official, when district opinions on this 
crisis were requested, rerlied in full support 
of the Bill. Some of those who agreed with the 
Viceroy had cause to regret their liberalism. 
Sir Henry Cotton had “ no chance ” in Bengal, 
for “‘ Sir Rivers Thompson . . . was the principal 
opponent of Lord Ripon’s policy. I could not 
expect promotion in that time.” English 
officials were correct, but coldly unco-operative. 
The unofficial English were hysterical ; the 
press harked back to the Mutiny and publicized 
cases of rape by Indians. The Viceroy behaved 
characteristically. While he refused to abandon 
his principles he consented to stand aside and 
allow the issue to be decided by intermediaries. 
Sir Auckland Colvin negotiated a settlement 
with the Anglo-Indian community. Indian 
magistrates assisted by mixed juries were to be 
capable of sitting to try European men or 
women accused of offences for which the 
penalty would be between three and twelve 
months’ imprisonment. Lord Ripon’s defeat 
was decently shrouded. But the Ilbert Bill 
marks a stage in the development of our rule in 
India. 

It was not the Bill but Ripon’s general policy 
which had made the attack so vehement. 
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Though the opposition had its vulgar and race- 
proud fringe, we should fail to appreciate the 
tragedy of the situation if we supposed that this 
was simply a rumpus about the colour-bar. On 
thecontrary, as Fitzjames Stephen’s letter shows, 
we had been forced back to first principles. 
Many who believed in our civilizing mission 
in India considered that Ripon was under- 
mining the foundations and making future 
achievement impossible. On this view we had 
a duty to force “‘ the savages ” to obey their 
own interests. A century of progress had given 
India great public works but had left her with 
ignoble private characters. An educationalist 
like Mrs. Beveridge* had found the Indian 
people slow to accept schools for women ; it still 
cared for “ stone idols, enjoys child marriage, 
and secludes its women and . . . at every point 
the fact of sex is present to mind.” Therefore, 
to allow men of this character to judge English- 
women or Englishmen was a betrayal of the 
standards for which England should stand. 
Officers in the service, similarly but less 
explicitly, observing the gap between their own 
and Indian concepts of law, felt they could not 
abandon a great principle to the care of a 
corrupt nation. This is the argument of dis- 
illusioned crusaders and benevolent despots, 
the argument that freedom must attend on 
proved worth. It could be squared with 
Macaulay’s programme, for our subjects must 
wait to be educated “ into a capacity for better 
government,” a day infinitely remote. 

The supporters of Ripon could also cite 
Macaulay. The men to whom it was proposed 
to entrust a magistrate’s power were those 
whose absorption of English ideas was proved 
by their passing the entrance examination and 
then earning promotion. They were the new 

‘leaders in the crusade to modernize India, and 
must be encouraged. Moreover, what was the 
civilization in which we asked India to obtain a 
pass mark before we could consider her parti- 
cipation in government ? It included, surely, 
the idea of careers open to talent regardless of 
colour, and toleration of creeds, and freedom 
of expression ? How could we preach civiliza- 
tion and be despots ? 

The best men on both sides of this dispute 
were therefore heirs of a tradition in England’s 


* See Lord Beveridge : India Called Them. 
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CURZON, Viceroy 1898-1905 : “ he expressed the 
splendour and sublimity of British rule ”’ 


relations with eastern peoples. It would have 
been advisable to have fought the issue to a 
conclusion and have arrived at a clear policy. 
Ripon must take much of the blame for using 
phrases to obscure the issue. The trouble was 
that neither Ripon nor any other Englishman 
could feel wholehearted determination in this 
quarrel. At the back of the Viceroy’s mind was 
a nagging concern about the stability of our 
achievement in India. It was the Afghanistan 
issue Over again in a new setting. Let us stake 
all upon an appeal to the friendship of those 
whom we set free, but let us, however incon- 
sistently, have a stick in the background in case 
gratitude did not work. The attitude of officials 
brought the Viceroy’s fears to the surface : 
for how could the accustomed efficiency be 
maintained if the stalwarts of the régime were 
sulky, and were thus helping to justify their 
own forebodings ? The reason for their 
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unco-operativeness was at bottom the artificial 
and god-like plane on. which they moved. 
Unkind critics could accuse them of liking 
humble servants and fawning clients. “‘ Nothing 
could exceed the obsequious and cringing 
demeanour of the old class of Indians . . . with 
whom we were mostly brought into immediate 
contact. It was in fact a demoralizing environ- 
ment into which we were thrown.” But Sir 
Henry Cotton’s confession is not quite fair. 
It was more than hauteur which moved these 
Civil Servants. They had above all the creator’s 
fear of clumsy hands upon his masterpiece. 
Government to them had become more 
important than people. 
The crisis had also forced educated Indians 
to consider their attitude to the British adminis- 
tration. They did not always distinguish 
between the force of irresponsible English 
opinion and the official esprit de corps, but 
lumped all together as enemies of the Viceroy. 
They had watched him give way before protest 
meetings and extravagant propaganda. They 
prepared to undertake similar psychological 
warfare. In 1883, towards the end of the 


European agitation, the first Indian National 


Conference was convened in Calcutta. The 
Indian National Congress, the party which 
now rules India, was the posthumous child of 
Ripon’s struggle with his countrymen. Congress 
was not avowedly anti-British, but it had reason 
to feel that British rule was dominated by those 
who were autocratic, while liberalism’s rdéle 
* was only to divide and weaken. Incidents such 
as the Amritsar shooting in 1919 and the 
retirement of General Dyer confirmed both 
parts of this belief. 

One result of Ripon’s handling of the Ilbert 
Bill issue was to attach permanently to our 
administration, in the final phase that then 
began, some of the blurring confusion of his 
own mind. We talked of broadening liberty, 
while feeling that we must strengthen our 
internal security. As we gave way before 
strikes and riots, we justified ourselves with 
phrases about educating people for self-govern- 
ment. In such circumstances it is not surprising 
that Indians failed to give us credit for splen- 
didly following out a liberal policy, or that 
many good men of the Indian Civil Service 
did their duty unimaginatively, or that people 


at home felt, all through the epochs of Minto, 
Halifax and Mountbatten, that we were 
abandoning ship, not sailing into a destined 
port. Generous spirits felt the mood with 
which E. M. Forster informed the whole of his 
Passage to India, a mood of sensitive and 
reticent hopelessness. Indians were not 
Englishmen and the racial barrier was unbridg- 
able, though one might shake hands across it 
with sincere but empty courtesy. One’s own 
countrymen were stupid, but even the most 
imaginative had nothing more constructive to 
do than wince. India was a distant country of 
which we knew too much to venture to give 
guidance. Gandhi was much admired, but as 
an incomprehensible figure, whose saintliness 
was not to be judged by tests applied to 
prophets in one’s own country ; his gospel of 
peace, which so often led to violence, was 
neither attacked nor defended, but was taken 
to be part of an inscrutable oriental reconcilia- 
tion of opposites. In short, Ripon’s spiritual 
heirs were, in the 1920’s and 30’s, waiting upon 
events with pained smiles or discussing Yoga. 
Meanwhile, the extreme Right were robustly 
pushing the waves back with their brooms. 
No one can be proud of the course that events 
took at this time, nor unmoved by the human 
tragedies that accompanied partition. 

Now, however, that our completed rdle in 
India begins to appear in perspective, pride of 
achievement may be re-born. It is sad that we 
did not always understand our own réle, and 
that we did not play it with more vigour in the 
last act. But it was a splendid and heroic part, 
fully deserving Macaulay’s eloquence. We did 
“rule them so as to make them desirous and 
capable of all the privileges of citizens.” We 
learned from our experience lessons of use in 
present-day Asia. We taught Indians about 
western thought as well as irrigation. Gandhi’s 
achievement was to combine the teaching of 
western books with the traditions of the Indian 
village into a scheme for living of his own. 
One can, after all, owe much to a teacher with- 
out ever becoming a copy of him, and one may 
even, out of school discipline, become close 
friends. It was, in the troubled years, 4 
frequent complaint in England that Indians, 
brought up in our universities, inevitably saw 
only the shortcomings in our régime. In so far 
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From “ British Government in India " by Lord Curzon, Cassell 


The Menagerie in Barrackpore Park, 1820 


as this was true, it was because opportunity 
and responsibility are needed to complete an 
educational pattern. Indians and Englishmen 
can now equally look back over the Victorian 


empire to judge its purposes. Mr. Gopal’s 
book is a sign of the new age. A young and 
patriotic citizen of the Republic, he was 
educated in Madras and Oxford. He is now 
assistant Director of the National Archives of 
India. He writes in praise of a Victorian 
Viceroy. But he does not give Ripon the gar- 
lands which, like defiant flags, Indians waved 
before the Viceroy on his resignation. He 
appraises Ripon, his own people, and British 
work in India, calmly and with scholarship. 
It is a language which, even if one disagrees, 
commands sympathy. It seems possible that 
as liberal-minded men now grieve over what 
once seemed their greatest work of reconcilia- 
tion, the settlement of South Africa, so they 


may yet rejoice in an Indian settlement about 
which they entertained no such high hopes. 

The wheel has come full circle. As in the 
eighteenth century we must remain interested 
in India, not as a possession to be disciplined 
but as an area for trade, as an element in world 
power, and as a country of great political 
problems. But the Victorian years have not 
disappeared without a trace. It is true that the 
public buildings we erected in India have a 
lifeless and inappropriate air. The souvenirs 
we collected gather dust. The Durbar room in 
Osborne House, with its teak pillars and 
accumulation of “interesting examples of 
Indian art,” shows only stale splendour to the 
tourist. He must seek the secret of imperial 
achievement in human beings. For the work 
of the nineteenth century is still alive, and Mr. 
Nehru (as well as Sir Winston Churchill) owes 
something to Macaulay. 
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LEON TROTSKY, 1879-1940, member of the 
Petersburg Soviet, 1905 


HE IMPACT OF THE SOVIET REVOLUTION in 
October 1917 has been so overwhelming 

that we seldom look back' to the February 

days when the Tsar was compelled to abdicate 
forty-eight hours after the outbreak of dis- 
turbances, and even more seldom to the First 
Revolution of 1905. Yet October came as a 
culmination of the February crisis, and 1905 
was the necessary prologue to the 1917 drama. 
In the history of Russia, revolutionary 
movements, whether they appear as a revolt of 
the masses or as conspiratorial activities of the 
élite, are usually the immediate consequence of 
a war. Just as the aristocratic conspirators of 
1825—the Decembrists—were children of the 
Napoleonic wars, so the 1917 revolution would 
never have broken out if the country’s whole 
social structure had not been in a state of total 
chaos caused by the First World war ; while 
the troubles of 1905 arose when Russia was 
plunged in the disastrous conflict with Japan. 
Besides being extremely unpopular, the Japan- 
ese war demonstrated to the-public the hopeless 
incompetence of the Government. 


Thornton Butterworth 
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By A. J. HALPERN 


From Trotsky’s My Life” 


A change was imperative ; but the Tsar and 
his closest advisers were definitely against a 
change. Nicholas II’s spiritual director, 
Pobedonostseff, believed that : ‘‘ Parliamentar- 
ism is the greatest lie of our times ” ; and, had 
he known them, the Tsar might have gladly 
repeated the words of Ivan the Terrible : “‘ The 
rulers of Russia have been accountable to no 
one.” But the people thought otherwise. Count 
Witte, who could scarcely be suspected of 
political liberalism, observes in his Memoirs 
that “the strongest evidence of the collapse 
was the total and universal dissatisfaction with 
the existing situation which united all the 
classes of the population. All demanded radical 
measures, though the desiderata differed. The 
gentry was ready to restrict the autocracy, but 
only in its own interests—to establish an 
aristocratic constitutional monarchy : the mer- 
chants and industrialists wanted a bourgeois 
constitution : the intelligentsia, a democratic 
constitutional monarchy which would later go 
over to a bourgeois republic ; the workmen 
dreamed of socialism : and finally the majority 
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Rga 1905 and 1917 


The abortive revolution of 1905 was the 
“necessary prologue,” writes Dr. Halpern, 
to the successful revolution of 1917. To 
understand why one succeeded, one must 
understand why the other failed. 


nd —the peasants—wanted more land and the 

a end of all oppression from above, be it from 

or, the landlords or from the police.” 

1r- Such was the situation as viewed by a con- 

ad servative monarchist, who was hated by the 

ily Tsar and thoroughly distrusted by the Tsar’s 

‘he entourage. They were convinced that unrest 

no had been provoked by a mere handful of 

int criminals—revolutionaries, traitors, Jews. They 

of did not appreciate the rightness of Witte’s 

irs belief that the origins of their difficulties were, 

pse in fact, extremely widespread. The liberal 

ith elements in the Zemstvos—the form of local 

the self-government established by Alexander II 

ical and curtailed by his successors—demanded the 

"he limitation of the Tsar’s autocratic powers and 

but the establishment of some kind of popular 

an representation. At the outset, their demands 

er- were very moderate ; for many of them were 

ois prepared to accept even a purely consultative 

atic || Assembly. When these demands, however, 

go met with an uncompromising refusal, they Picture Post Library 
nen naturally veered towards the Left ; and they NICHOLAS It (Tsar, 1894-1917): “‘ One might say 
rity received energetic support from a number of that you feared a revolution !” 
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organizations representing all liberal profes- 
sions, the upper middle class and the intelli- 
gentsia. At the same time a wave of strikes 
developed among the industrial workmen in 
the big cities, and more and more was heard of 
disturbances among the peasants. Every social 
group—the gentry, the urban middle class, 
the workmen and peasants—moved independ- 
ently and without any attempt at a preconceived 
general plan. Co-ordination was to come later. 

Witte was right—each group fought for 
itself. What counted was their combined effort. 
The liberal groups demanded representative 
Government and political freedoms—freedom 
of conscience, of speech, of association ; and, 
as has already been pointed out, the Right 
Wing was ready to accept a purely consultative 
assembly without ministerial responsibility. 
The voice of the people must be heard by the 
Tsar—that was the motto they chose. They 
dreamt of the old Assembly of the Land, the 
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COUNT WITTE, monarchist Cassandra 
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Zemsky Sobor, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The Left Wing, on the other hand, 
demanded parliamentary Government. Con- 
ference after conference was held by the 
Zemstvos ; and, although the police en- 
deavoured to interfere, their repressive 
measures were unavailing : the Government 
dared not jail a large number of highly respected 
men, of whom a great many belonged to 
Russia’s first families. Their demands were 
definitely formulated by the Zemstvo confer- 
ence of November 1904 in which the Left 
Wing had a clear majority, and were at once 
taken up by the Union of the Bar, by the 
Authors’ Union, by the Unions of University 
Professors and other bodies. Meetings were 
held in St. Petersburg and Moscow ; and again 
the police did not venture to disperse them. 
As the late Warden of All Souls, Mr. B. H. 
Sumner, rightly remarked, the educated 
minority were the rulers and civilizers of 
Russia ; and effective Government depended 
on cohesion being maintained between the 
educated minority and the bureaucracy. During 
the war with Japan, and after Russia’s defeat, 
this cohesion disappeared. 

The activities of the Zemstvos and of the 
Unions—a Union of Unions was eventually 
formed—kept public opinion always near the 
boiling point. Unrest among industrial work- 
men and riots in the villages also helped to 
undermine the position of the Government. 
The industrial working class was a relatively 
recent newcomer to the political scene ; but its 
influence on the destinies of the country was 
much more important than its total numbers. 
It was constantly growing with the develop- 
ment of industry, and its links with the country 
were strong, for workmen often returned to 
their villages where they had their families and 
a plot of land ; and it was on this group of the 
population that the most active revolutionary 
party—the Social Democrats—concentrated 
their propaganda. The first political organiza- 
tions among the industrial workmen had 
already developed during the seventies ; and 
since then there had been continuous progress 
in political indoctrination. The Social Demo- 
crats—there is no need to enter into the differ- 
ences between the various fractions of the 
party—fought for a socialist state ; but they 
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were aware that such a change could not be 
achieved without political freedom. 

So, once the victory of Japan had revealed 
the failure of the Tsarist régime, the workmen 
came out with political demands. The great 
strike in Warsaw in July 1904 and a similar 
strike in Baku at the end of the year were 
particularly significant ; for alongside the usual 
economic claims was heard the ominous battle- 
cry : “ We demand freedom of speech and of 
association. Down with autocracy!” Simul- 
taneously agrarian riots started in the villages, 
where the peasants demanded more land and 
began to burn the landlords’ houses. These 
upheavals were cruelly repressed. The atrocious 
flogging of hundreds of peasants at the order 
of the Governor of the Kharkov province, 
Obolensky, was followed by an attempt on his 
life ; and in July 1904 Obolensky’s chief, the 
ultra-reactionary Minister of the Interior, 
Piehve, was assassinated. Taking alarm, the 
Tsar appointed a totally inexperienced man, 
known for his integrity and moderate liberal 
opinions, Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky, to succeed 
him. But that was as far as the Tsar was 
prepared to go ; and a pitiful ukaz was pub- 
lished in December 1904, in which the ques- 
tions of popular representation and political 
freedoms did not receive the smallest mention. 

Popular disappointment brought the crisis 
nearer. In the meantime, futile talks were 
going on between the representatives of the 
Right Wing of the Zemstvos and such members 
of the Government as were ready to receive 
them. As for the revolutionary parties, they 
were sharply divided on the problem of the 
next move. Armed insurrection was advocated 
by the Bolsheviks. The Mensheviks proposed 
political action ; the Social Revolutionaries, 
who worked mainly among the peasants, and 
whose influence among the workmen was rela- 
tively insignificant, continued to prepare terror- 
ist attempts. But, whatever their differences, 
the crucial moment arrived when the masses 
asserted themselves and came into the open 
without previous organization, as they did 
twelve years later in February 1917—and as 
they did not do during the so-called “‘ Ten 
days that shook the world.” In January 1905 
a strike occurred at the important metallurgical 
Putilov works in St. Petersburg. Its immediate 


Picture Post Library 
FATHER GAPON : revolutionary and 
police-agent, 1905 


cause was the dismissal of four workers. The 
strike developed ; a number of other factories 
joined in, and ultimately the strikers numbered 
250,000. 

Their leader was Father Gapon, an 
ambitious demagogue. Apparently he had 
already certain connections with the Secret 
Police ; but this time he elected to go with 
the strike, hoping, no doubt, to secure himself 
an important future. A man of remarkable 
eloquence, he persuaded the workmen to pre- 
pare a mass petition to the Tsar, and to present 
it to him personally at the Winter Palace—the 
idea of a personal appeal to the Tsar shows that 
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Gapon among his supporters outside 
; the Winter Palace, 1905 


the revolutionary parties were not involved. 
The petition was cleverly worded. ‘“ We, 
working men of St. Petersburg (declared the 
petitioners), our wives, children and helpless 
old parents, come to you, Tsar, to seek truth 
and protection. We are ruined; we are 
oppressed ; we are overburdened with labour 
beyond our strength ; we are refused the rights 
of human beings. We have endured all, but we 
are thrust into an abyss of misery and ignorance. 
Despotism and arbitrary power strangle us. 
But there is a limit to endurance. A terrible 
moment has arrived for us, when death is 
preferable to the continuance of this inhuman 
suffering.” 

Gapon had worded his petition in the spirit 
of the old appeals of the Zemski Sobors to the 
Muscovite tsars ; but he did not forget to insert 
the modern demands—popular representation, 
eight-hour day, land to the peasants, political 
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freedoms. 135,000 signatures covered the 
petition ; and on the morning of the oth 
January, a Sunday—“ the Bloody Sunday” 
—tens of thousands marched to the Winter 
Palace. A letter was sent to the Tsar : if he 
did not appear before the people he would lose 
its confidence and blood would be shed. Blood 
was indeed shed. The Tsar hurriedly left the 
Palace and the capital ; and when the crowds, 
led by Gapon, approached the Palace, troops, 
who had been drawn up to prevent the demon- 
stration, opened fire, and hundreds were killed 
and more wounded. Whether this was due to 
the “ idiocy of the military authorities,” as was 
later explained by Sir Bernard Pares, or to the 
panic, evidenced by the flight of the Tsar, is 
comparatively unimportant. What mattered 
was the passionate indignation provoked by 
this senseless crime. People had been killed 
because they had put their trust in the Tsar 
and had expected he would help them—such 
was the reaction of the liberal and moderate 
groups. Those who attended it will not easily 
forget the meeting, held late in the evening in 
the hall of the Free Economic Society, when, 
high up in the balcony, they saw Maxim Gorki 
rise and deliver a few passionate words of 
protest. At his side the audience noticed an 
unknown middle-aged man, dressed in black, 
with a bandage around his head. The unknown 
man was Father Gapon, who had himself been 
lightly wounded. He went into hiding, and 
was able to leave Russia secretly, only to be 
assassinated on his return, when his connection 
with the Secret Police, unsuspected in 1905, 
was ultimately brought to light. 

“‘ Bloody Sunday ” had one definite result. 
It killed the faith in the Tsar up till then still 
cherished by the common people. The work- 
men learned that their rights must be fought 
for. A fresh wave of strikes broke out—a new 
general strike in St. Petersburg, strikes in 
Moscow, Warsaw, Riga, Baku and other cities. 
440,000 men were on strike in January alone, 
more than during the whole course of the pre- 
ceding ten years. The Revolution in Russia 
had begun. But the Government thought only 
of repression. The moderate Prince Sviatopolk 
Mirsky was replaced by a nonentity named 
Bulygin ; while the real power fell into the 
hands of General Trepov, who became head 
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of the Police and Governor-General of the 
capital. Military dictatorship and police 
measures were the only methods he practised 
and in which the Tsar continued to believe. 
They failed, however, to stem the movement ; 
peasant riots extended over a vast area.; and, 
four weeks after the 9th January, a Socialist 
Terrorist assassinated the Grand Duke Sergei, 
the Governor-General of Moscow, Uncle of 
the Tsar, and husband of the Empress’s elder 
sister. 

The dissolution of all workmen’s unions, 
arrests of members of the intelligentsia, the 
mass discharges of workmen, who were sent 
back to their villages, merely aggravated the 
situation. This last measure had a boomerang 
effect, since the workmen arrived in their 
homes ready to make propaganda by telling of 
their experiences. It is not surprising that 
agrarian revolts now threatened to shatter the 
entire structure of the Government. The 


“Red Cocks” of 1905, the burning of land- 
lords’ houses and barns, are still vividly 
remembered by those who had the occasion to 
visit the countryside, particularly in Central 
Russia, during the year 1905. Unrest pene- 


trated even to the armed forces ; and in June 
a mutiny occurred on the battleship Potemkin 
in the Black Sea, where the mutineers killed 
the officers, fired on Odessa and _ finally 
attempted to seek refuge in Rumania. With 
the slogan, “ All land to the peasants,” the 
Social Revolutionaries directed the activities 
of the Peasants Union. Their propaganda 
made headway. But to all this the Tsar and 
his henchman Trepov had only one answer : 
“ The cartridges must not be spared.” 
Intimidation of the people, however, was 
no longer easy. When the police began to 
arrest railwaymen, the railways went on strike, 
and a general strike in St. Petersburg followed. 
The situation of the capital, which depended 
entirely on food supply from the country, 
became serious. The strike was led by a com- 
mittee elected from among the factory workers ; 
and this committee was the first Soviet of 
Workmen’s Deputies—a name that was des- 
tined to make its mark. As clouds gathered at 
home, the final defeat of the Russian armies 
further diminished the Tsar’s prestige. He 
succeeded only in uniting against himself, at 
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least for a time, all groups of the opposition. 
Even reactionaries were vexed by doubts. 
“ The interests of the state demand a change 
in our institutions,” said one ; and the egregious 
Prince Mescersky, a friend of the Tsar and 
editor of the ultra-conservative daily, the 
Citizen, bade his readers “‘ thank God that the 
Japanese have defeated us, for victory would 
have hidden our festering wounds.” As in 
1917, the throne had no defenders in the social 
system ; its sole supporters were the armed 
forces and the police ; on whom, twelve years 
later, Nicholas II found that he could no longer 
rely. 

Yet to demands now practically universal 
the Government continued to oppose an 
obstinate resistance. Count Witte, the President 
of the committee of Ministers, an office which 
at the time did not carry executive functions, 
was in touch with public opinion. But, although 
he saw the danger, since the Tsar did not trust 
him there was nothing that he could do. The 
Tsar may have sincerely believed that he was 
ordained to preserve the autocracy intact ; but 
it was not this mystical belief alone that made 
him difficult to deal with. ‘‘ One could never 
trust him,” writes Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky. 
“What he approved today will be cancelled 
by him tomorrow.” He was never sincere with 
his ministers, never loyal to his most devoted 
servants if they attempted to warn him. He 
relied only on advisers of the type of General 
Trepov, who assured him that the growing 
revolt could always be crushed by the employ- 
ment of force. “A serjeant-major by education 
and an instigator of pogroms by conviction ” is 
how Trepov was described by Prince Ourousoff, 
a former Under-Secretary of the Ministry of 
the Interior. That Trepov, at this crucial 
moment, should have been the Tsar’s closest 
counsellor was a calamity both for Russia as a 
whole and, eventually, for the Tsar himself. 

Meanwhile, Count Witte and the Minister 
of Agriculture, Ermolov, did their best to 
persuade the Tsar to sanction more pacific 
measures ; and, as a result of their efforts, an 
ukaz was published a few days after the Bloody 
Sunday proclaiming the separation of legislative 
and executive powers. In future, laws would 
come into force only after having been sub- 
mitted to the Council of State and published 
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Dissolved by the Tsar, the Duma meets secretly in the Finnish woods at Viborg, 1906 


by the Senate—both institutions composed of 
Civil Servants. This measure, which itself 
constituted a rather poor guarantee of legality, 
was never to be put into effect. It was dis- 
regarded by the Tsar’s ministers, who con- 
tinued to induce him to sign various decrees 
without previous reference to the Council and 
the Senate. A committee for the study of 
factory legislation was appointed ; but, when 
the representatives of the workmen demanded 
immunity and freedom of speech for their 
delegates, the Tsar dissolved the committee, 
thus provoking a new strike in the capital. The 
conservatives proposed a consultative assembly, 
in which the peasants, who were believed to 
have retained their traditional loyalty to the 
throne, would have had a majority. Ermolov 
and Witte insisted on a popular representation ; 
and the Tsar agreed, only to publish a manifesto 
obviously drafted by the ultra-conservative 
Pobedonostseff, in which he castigated those 
who attacked the “ foundations of the Govern- 
ment, consecrated by the Church, and wished 
to create in Russia a régime based on alien 


dogmas.” God’s blessing was invoked to con- 
solidate the basis of true autocracy. 

The consternation caused by this declara- 
tion may easily be imagined. The Ministers, 
who on the eve of the manifesto had heard the 
Tsar agree to some kind of representative 
assembly, were alarmed ; and the hope of a 
French loan, which Kokovtsev, a loyal mon- 
archist of rare integrity, had been negotiating, 
was seriously jeopardized. The Tsar was 
furious ; “One might say that you feared a 
revolution !” he shouted at the unfortunate 
Minister of the Interior. ‘“ The Revolution has 
already started,” timidly replied Bulygin. 
Again the Tsar was forced to yield ; and the 
next day a second measure was proclaimed, 
spuriously dated the same day as the first. 
In this ukaz, addressed to the Minister of the 
Interior, Nicholas announced his intention of 
creating a consultative assembly composed of 
“the most worthy persons endowed with the 
confidence of the people to take part in the pre- 
liminary consideration of projects of laws.” 
A recent historian’s statement, that it fell short 
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of the wishes of even the moderate opposition, 
is confirmed by the present writer’s personal 
recollections. The moderates were now aghast. 
Aconsultative assembly, which might have been 
possible before, had become impossible after 
the 9th of January. And the revolutionary 
parties more and more loudly talked of armed 
insurrection. 

The “ Bulygin Duma,” as it was sarcastically 
called, satisfied no section of the public ; and 
it was noted, even in the preparation of such a 
Duma, how slowly and reluctantly the Govern- 
ment moved. Only after the naval disaster of 
Tsushima, which forced the Tsar’s hand, was 
the draft of the Duma’s statutes at length 
published. And it then appeared that the 
powers of this Duma were restricted to a share 
in the preparation of laws, but that it had no 
say in financial and budgetary matters, and 
that all questions of defence were excluded. 
Whereupon the Zemstvos summoned a con- 
gress and, after debate, decided to present an 
address to the Tsar in which they flatly declared 
that the promise to convene the representatives 
of the people has not been honoured, and that 
they insisted on real national representation, 
elected by universal suffrage. “‘ Do not delay, 


Sir (they pleaded), at this terrible time of 
national ordeal. Great is your responsibility to 


God and to Russia.” The Tsar’s reply was 
evasive ; and preparations for the Bulygin 
Duma were continued by the Government. 
To make matters worse, a decree of the 6th 
August prohibited public discussion of political 
problems. Moderate groups were further 
alienated ; and the situation was exploited by 
the revolutionary parties to the best of their 
ability. More and more appeals were made for 
launching of aggressive strikes. “ Organize the 
revolution” was the battle cry of the Bolsheviks, 
who were clearly gaining influence. A printing 
strike was proclaimed in Moscow, and St. 
Petersburg followed suit. A strike began on the 
railways ; and, from the 11th October, all 
communications with St. Petersburg were 
severed. Strike committees and Soviets emerged 
in many important cities. The St. Petersburg 
Soviet, which had started as a strike committee, 
now raised political demands, and received the 
support of the whole working population, with 
the result that a general strike immobilized the 
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capital. At last the Tsar was compelled to 
submit. But, even at this moment, he hesitated, 
suggesting the appointment of a military 
dictator ; and only when his candidate, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaevitch, declined 
the honour, announcing that he preferred to 
shoot himself rather than accept, was the Tsar 
obliged to sign the Manifesto of the 17th 
October. The manifesto, which abolished the 
Bulygin Duma, established a constitutional 
régime. Political freedoms were granted ; no 
law could be enacted without the consent of the 
elected Assembly ; the Duma was to control the 
legality of the acts of the Executive. The 
franchise was still indirect, but much wider 
than in the Bulygin Duma. Russia became a 
constitutional monarchy. True, the régime 
was not a parliamentary one, being formed on 
the Prussian model, according to which 
Ministers were responsible to the Monarch 
and not to the representatives of the people ; 
but the first steps had been taken towards the 
limitation of autocratic power. 

The co-operation of the main opposition 
groups, united in their struggle against the 
unlimited powers of the Tsar, came to an end 
almost immediately after the Manifesto. Where- 
as the moderates were satisfied, and Left Wing 
liberals hoped that, through the Duma, they 
would be able to achieve a parliamentary régime, 
very different was the reaction of the peasants 
and the industrial workers. More or less aloof 
from purely political questions, the peasants 
still demanded land—the property of the land- 
lords and of the Crown—and continued to 
attack the private estates ; while the Social 
Democrats continued to preach armed insur- 
rection and a republic. The Government was 
encouraged by this split in the ranks of the 
opposition. Active reactionary groups were 
fostered and financed ; and a section of the 
gentry, alarmed by the peasant campaign, 
showed themselves ready for any compromise, 
provided that the Tsar would give them the 
protection that they needed. The Union of the 
Russian People, the “Black Hundred,” 
received funds to attack intellectuals, teachers, 
students and Jews. As could be seen when the 
leaders of the St. Petersburg Soviet were 
arrested after the failure of the general strike 
in the capital, the workers were becoming 
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Mutineers on the battleship “‘ Potemkin,” 1905 


isolated. A second general strike had to be 
called off after ten days ; and during December 
the Soviet was dissolved by troops. Troubles 
in the army and navy were also suppressed— 
in Cronstadt, where 1,200 men were arrested 
by the Guards, and in Sebastopol, where the 
mutiny led by the heroic Lieutenant Schmidt 
failed. 

The Social Democrats now appealed to the 
workers of other cities to protest against the 
dissolution of the St. Petersburg Soviet ; and 
this appeal brings us to the last stage of the 
1905 Revolution—the armed insurrection in 
Moscow. The Moscow Soviet proclaimed a 
strike, which the Social Democratic committee, 
led by the Bolsheviks, hoped to develop into 
an armed revolt. Fighting battalions, organized 
to spread disaffection among the troops, made 
some progress. Students and workmen set up 
barricades in the streets, and for a whole week 
dominated the city ; but during that time the 


Government had organized its counter- 
measures. Knowing that the local authorities 
were not sure of their troops, it despatched a 
regiment of the Guards to Moscow ; savage 
fighting lasted for five days ; a thousand people 
were killed ; and Moscow became silent on the 
20th December, 1905. Such was the end of the 
First Russian Revolution ; but its collapse did 
not bring peace to Russia. In a chronological 
table, printed in the memoirs of the Grand 
Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch, we find the 
following note : “ Spring and summer 1906— 
the so-called ‘ illuminations.’ In the whole of 
European Russia the peasants burn the land- 
lords’ houses. A number of Governors and 
police are killed.” But, politically, the Revolu- 
tion had come toaclose. It had succeeded in 
abolishing the autocratic powers of the Tsar, 
and in establishing a moderate constitutional 
régime after the Prussian fashion. Beyond thatit 
did not go. Social questions remained untouched. 
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The Tsar, however, had submitted under 
duress, and had no intention of standing by his 
word. He hated Witte, who had persuaded him 
to sign the manifesto, never forgave the Grand 
Duke Nicolas Nicholaevitch for deserting him, 
and dismissed the loyal Kokovtsev, who naively 
imagined that the law was the law and must be 
applied in all circumstances. Nor was he to 
heed the admonition addressed to him by his 
brother-in-law, the Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikhailovitch, a few weeks before the second 
revolution : “The Government is today the 
body which prepared the revolution ; the 
people do not want it ; but the Government 
does everything it can to increase the number 
of the discontented, and succeeds admirably. 
We are witnessing an unprecedented scene : a 
revolution not from below, but from above.” 

The 1917 Revolution reproduced many of 
the events of 1905. An unsuccessful war dis- 
organized the country and revealed the utter 
incompetence of the Government, which was 
unwilling or unable to regain the confidence of 
the public. Disturbances broke out ; the 


economic structure of the country collapsed ; 
and the Government was forced to yield. In 


1917 the disorganization created by the war 
completed the destruction of the state machine 
—a process inevitably accelerated by Nicholas 
II’s policy during the last twelve years. The 
revolution was neither organized nor prepared; 
it merely exploded, as it had done in 1905, 
when the situation became untenable. Food 
shortage started a mass movement in 1917, just 
as had happened in 1905. In 1905 a temporary 
paralysis of the Government’s authority had 
brought into being the Soviet of workmen 
deputies ; and this memory was resurrected by 
the Soviets of 1917. But, in 1905, the Govern- 
ment was able, when the war had finished, to 
recover lost ground ; whereas in 1917 the con- 
tinuance of the war made daily inroads on the 
social fabric. In 1905 armed insurrection was 
advocated by a small group of Bolsheviks, and 
such an insurrection took place only in Moscow, 
when the revolutionary movement was already 
on the defensive. The other Socialist groups 
frankly opposed it. Lenin alone, even after the 
failure of the Moscow revolution, still main- 
tained that “‘ we must yet more definitely and 
defiantly take to arms, and explain to the 


masses the futility of purely peaceful strikes 
and the necessity of a fearless and fiercely 
armed struggle.” But in 1905 Lenin had few 
followers. It may be contended, no doubt, 
that he equally had few in 1917. Meanwhile, 
however, the situation had changed. The 
gentry and the Liberal groups, who played 
such an important part in 1905, had lost what- 
ever influence they had once possessed. 
Between them and the common people the rift 
was steadily growing ; for, while they were 
loyal to the Allies and bent on the prosecution 
of the war, the peasants wanted peace and 
land ; and the workmen were falling more and 
more under the influence of a small, but well 
organized and well-disciplined, group which 
preached the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The Guards, who had quelled the Moscow 
revolt and the mutinies of the Fleet, were at 
the front in 1917, and judging by the behaviour 
of the St. Petersburg regiments on the first day 
of the Second Revolution, their reliability was 
doubtful. Nothing could arrest the historical 
process that had begun in 1905. 


STALIN in exile, shortly after the 
Revolution of 1905 
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February 19, 1377 


The reign of Edward III, in its earlier stages marked 
by a succession of military triumphs,. drew to its 
close in an atmosphere of defeat and depression. The 
Great Peace of 1360 had left England master of a 
large part of France, but it lasted only fifteen years, 
and by the Truce of Bruges of 1375 all English 
conquests had been lost except for a few coastal 
towns. This decline was due to the loss of sea power, 
the failure of the English intervention in Navarre 
and consequent unrest in the occupied provinces, but 
chiefly to the refusal of Parliament to grant supplies 
in the fear that they would be frittered away, or pass 
into the pockets of John of Gaunt and his bevy of 
supporters. 

The internal drain of money, however, was not 
the only cause of discontent. The financial demands 
of the Papacy, its «xtravagant claims for the “‘ pro- 
vision” of foreigners to English livings, and its 
assertion of authority over the English courts, all 
combined to foster a strong anti-papal feeling. 
Moreover, the great wealth of the Church both 
aroused the cupidity of the English nobles and 
created widespread general bitterness, especially 
among the villeins, now becoming emancipated from 
the former shackles of the feudal system. The 
yeomen and the villeins were, in fact, coming into 
their own, and the Commons now felt themselves in 
a position to challenge the hitherto unquestioned 
authority of Nobles and Church alike. Clerical 
abuses—simony,. benefit of clergy, tithes and the 
right of sanctuary—were rife, but no reform was 


possible since the Church in England was part of a © 


greater cosmopolitan organization. Nor was any 
change likely so long as Crown and Papacy worked 
in close collaboration. 

It was this “ Authority ” that Wyclif was led to 
challenge when he propounded his theory of the 
** Dominion of Grace.” ‘“‘ Salvation,” he argued, 
** comes by Faith : Scripture alone and not tradition 


_is the law of Christ.” Papal authority on the other 


hand was derived from the rulers of the former 
Roman Empire. Wyclif followed this up by the 
assertion that rule over others should only be exercised 
by those in the state of Grace. In this he was accept- 


‘ing the view already expressed by Ockham. Great 


clerical wealth and possessions were thus suspect. 


Such assertions were welcome to covetous nobles 
and needy peasants, and John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, then the most powerful and wealthy 
nobleman of the day, took Wyclif under his protec- 
tion. The Church could not ignore a challenge of 
this nature, especially since the actual administra- 
tion of national affairs had for so long rested in 
clerical hands. THe attack on the Church opened in 
1371 when William of Wykeham, Bishop of Win- 
chester, was driven from Court on charges of cor- 
ruption, though in reality because Parliament was 
demanding that “sufficient and able laymen” 
should be appointed to the high offices of state. Five 
years later the “‘ Good Parliament ” transferred the 
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attack against the nobles. Unfortunately for the 
cause of reform, the Black Prince, the sole hope of 
reform in high quarters, died in 1376, and power 
once more returned to John of Gaunt. The attack 
on Wykeham was renewed, but the Bishops, rallying 
to his cause, this time proved too strong for the 
noblemen. 

The next move, on February 19th, 1377, was the 
arraignment of Wyclif before an_ ecclesiastical 
tribunal at St. Paul’s ; whereupon Gaunt with Lord 
Percy, the Earl Marshal, hastened to his aid. The 
trial turned into a brawl in which the London mob, 
though friendly to Wyclif, took sides with the 
Bishops, resenting the insults heaped by the Marshal 
upon their own Bishop, Courtenay of London, and 
angered by the Marshal’s attempt to interfere with 
the government of the City. The trial broke up in 
confusion and the mob proceeded to wreak vengeance 
on the Duke’s Palace of the Savoy, Lancaster himself 
escaping across the river to Kennington. 

The persecution of Wyclif continued and Papal 
Bulls were issued condemning him ; but Wyclif 
remained secure at Oxford, supported by the Uni- 
versity Authorities and befriended by Gaunt, while 
the sympathy he had evoked among the Londoners 
was strengthened rather than diminished by the 
persecution to which he was being subjected. For 
two more years he remained at Oxford, during which 
time he began the translation of the Bible into 
English ; but he caused a breach with many of his 
supporters by his attack on the cardinal doctrine of 
the Church—Transubstantiation. In 1382 he retired 
to Lutterworth, still engaged in conflict with the 
Bishops, and, in particular, with Courtenay, now 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1384 he died leaving 
his work to be carried on by the “ Poor Priests ” 
whom from Oxford days he had been training for 
this purpose. 

This was the only organization, if it can be so 
called, that owed its origin to Wyclif. Moving 
among the people and living the simplest of lives, the 
“ Lollards ”, as they were dubbed, had a profound 
influence, and their “ levelling ” tendency un- 
doubtedly contributed to the outbreak of the 
Peasants’ Revolt in 1381—though Wyclif himself 
cannot be held responsible for the upheaval. Though 
fiercely suppressed, Lollardry lived on even after 
the passing of the statute “De Heretico Com- 
burendo ” (1401) under which many Lollards were 
executed. 

Although there had been attacks on Churchmen 
and even Papal Authority before his time, Wyclif 
was the first Churchman to query the validity of 
Papal Authority and urge the reform of the Church. 
His aims were strengthened by the sorry spectacle of 
the Great Schism and the social and financial plight 
of England. His translation of the Bible into English, 
helped as he was by Purvey and other friends, added 
a national and democratic touch to his work, which 
earned for him in later years the title of “ The 
Morning Star of the Reformation.” 
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The Personality 


of 
Pio Nono 


By E. E. Y. HALES 


From “ The Last Days of Papal Rome" by R. de Cesare, Constable 


« The Prisoner 
in the Vatican” 


Pius LX (1846-78) saw the end of the Papacy as a temporal power, 
but the opening of a new era 1n its world-relationships. 


HE NEGLECT OF PIO NONO IN ENGLAND since 

his death in 1878 contrasts vividly with 

the excitement that he caused here during 
his lifetime. From his early optimistic days, 
when Jowett was describing him as “ a capital 
fellow,” until the stormy last years of the con- 
troversy over Papal Infallibility, he commanded 
attention in England as no other Pope has done 
since the Reformation. For the most part, it 
was unwelcome attention ; he was burnt in 
effigy in the demonstrations against the restored 
Catholic hierarchy in 1850, abused by the wor- 
shippers of Garibaldi and Méazzini, and 
indignantly criticized for the Syllabus of Errors 
and his share in the work of the Vatican Council. 
But it was certainly attention. No one could 
ignore Pio Nono, even in England. From his 
accession in 1846 to his death in 1878—the 
longest reign in Papal history—he was the 
centre of dispute. 

On the continent much work has recently 
been put into the reassessment of Pio Nono, 
particularly in France, Belgium and Italy. But 
the most exciting event has been the publica- 


tion by the Gregorian University of Rome of 
the correspondence between King Victor 
Emmanuel and the Pope—the letters having 
been made available by the Vatican archives. 
Those so far published take us up to the end 
of the year 1863 only, but they cover the most 
critical period of the quarrel, and form a neces- 
sary complement to Cavour’s side of the story 
disclosed in his letters published in the 
Questione Romana. 

Of Pio Nono in his liberal phase, from his 
election in June 1846 to his flight to Gaeta in 
November 1848, we already knew much 
through the life-work of Mr. and Mrs. G. F. H. 
Berkeley. It is understood now that, through- 
out the year 1847 and even until the fateful 
Allocution of April 29th, 1848, when he refused 
to go to war with Austria, Pius was, without 
rival, the adored symbol of the Italian national 
reawakening, so that any resolution that was 


‘passed, any procession that was staged, any 


appeal that was made, in Sicily or in Naples, 
at Florence or at Turin—and often outside 
Italy as well—would invoke his name or his 
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image. All this had arisen from his amnesty for 
political prisoners and proscripts, his affability 
and known friendship with liberal priests, such 
as Lamennais”! friend Father Ventura, and his 
flat refusal to allow the Austrian army to enter 
and occupy the city of Ferrara. The contrast 
between his behaviour and that of his predeces- 
sor, the austere and recluse Gregory XVI, 
under whom the political prisoners now released 
had been exiled or imprisoned, and who had 
called the Austrians into the Papal State, 
appeared to Italians to show conclusively that 
Pio Nono not only belonged to the party of 
revolution but was ready to lead it. 

They were quite wrong. At no time had the 
Pope seen things as they did. Although he had 
summoned a Consultative Assembly, he had 
never favoured democratic government—least 
of all for the Papal State, where there existed 
no responsible class to exercise it. And he had 
never dreamed of a war against Austria except 
in defence of his temporal sovereignty. Yet in 
the spring of 1848 he was being expected to 
grant a constitution to his Roman subjects 
because Ferdinand of Naples and Charles- 
Albert of Piedmont had each been constrained 
to grant one and, much worse, he was expected 
to bless the war which Charles-Albert was 
waging against the Austrians and to send a 
contingent from Rome to fight in Lombardy. 
The constitution he felt powerless to resist, 
but war was out of the question. His model 
and mentor, the long-suffering Pius VII, had 
refused to make war even upon hostile and 
Protestant England, and despite all the pressure 
that Napoleon had brought to bear upon him. 
How should he, as minister.of the Prince of 
Peace, bless and lead a crusade against a 
friendly Catholic power ? Italian liberals had 
only their own imaginings to blame if Pio 
Nono’s famous Allocution of April 1848, in 
which he refused to head their crusade, came 
to them as a bitter disillusionment. There was 
no back-sliding, no change of heart on the part 
of the Pope. He would and did appeal to the 
Austrian Emperor, in the interests of the peace 
of Italy and of Europe, to relinquish his rule 
over Lombardy, but more than that was 

1Lamennais, F. R. de, 1782-1854, French 
religious and political writer; forerunner of 


* modernism” in the Church and of “ social 
Christianity.” 
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impossible, though his refusal should cost him, 
as it did, a revolution at Rome. 


The tragedy of Pio Nono in 1848 is not that 
he was cowardly or hesitating, but simply that 
he was politically inept. Metternich had seen 
the danger clearly enough within a month of 
the new Pope’s election, and had done his best 
to warn him, through the Austrian ambassador 
at Rome, Count Lutzow, of the danger of 
— general amnesties : 

. I think it my duty to submit to him some 
impressions which are the product of the advance 
of my mind and of my long experience of public 
affairs. .. . Amnesty is, in effect, none other than 
a declaration of forgetting ;.. . God never grarts 
amnesties. ... The mercy of God i is only extended 


by way of pardon, and pa ng is the condition 
necessarily required for pardon . 


This was good theology and sound sense, 
The leaders of the Roman revolution of 1848, 
men like Sterbini, Masi, and Galletti, were 
mostly those whom Pio Nono had amnestied 
too easily. But throughout his life Pio Nono 


- disliked being lectured, especially on matters 


of principle, and he was as unwilling to listen 
to Metternich in 1848 as he was later unwilling 
to listen to Napoleon III or to Montalembert? 
With obstinacy Pio Nono may fairly be charged, 
throughout his life ; with cowardice, or want 
of principle, never. 

By the autumn of 1847 Metternich was 
already writing sadly to the Austrian ambas- 
sador at Paris, Apponyi, that the Pope had 
“allowed himself to be taken and ensnared, 
since assuming the tiara, in a net from which 
he no longer knows how to disentangle himself, 
and if matters follow their natural course he 
will be driven out of Rome.” And at the begin- 
ning of the fateful year 1848 he foretold : 

‘. .. Many realities will [at the end of the year] 

have lifted from them the veils with which they 

are still covered . . . the veil is Liberalism ; it will 
disappear in Italy, as in every other country, 
before radicalism in action.” 

The murder of his friend Rossi (the fourth 
revolutionary whom Pio Nono had called to 
power), the revolution at Rome, his own flight 
to Gaeta, and Mazzini’s dictatorship were what 
lay immediately ahead of the Pope. “ Never 
was a Prince more basely betrayed ” said the 


2 Montalembert, C. R. F. Comte de, 1810-70, 
liberal French Catholic politician and writer. 
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Protestant Dutch ambassador at Rome, Liede- 
kerke. Rossi’s murder, acquiesced in by the 
Chamber and by the Civic Guard, is certainly 
one of the more shameful political crimes of 
western history, and the fact that he was willing 
to condone it did little credit to Garibaldi. No 
event made a greater impression upon Pio Nono 
than this ; long afterwards his chief minister 
had only to remind him of it to prevent him 
from making imprudent acts of political 
generosity. 

Pio Nono returned to Rome in April 1850 
not so much under the thumb of the much 
abused Jesuits, with whom he quarrelled freely, 
as properly convinced of his need for some- 
body competent to look after the political side 
of his business for him. Hence the ascendancy 
of Antonelli,* who had managed the restoration 
efficiently, and who was now to enjoy the full 
prerogatives of the office of Secretary of State 
until his death in 1876. No competent observer 
at Rome ever made the mistake of supposing 
that Antonelli was the master ; nobody was 
ever Pio Nono’s master. Antonelli was the 
perfect servant, who owed his position to his 
loyalty and obedience and to the very fair skill 
with which he managed the affairs of the Papal 
State during the last twenty years of its pre- 
carious existence. 

One threat to the state came from the 
Mazzinian revolutionaries who had already 
enjoyed a brief hour of triumph at Rome and 
were prepared to chance their hand again, if 
Garibaldi were to appear and lead them. The 
other and, as it proved, the more dangerous 
threat came from the obviously aggressive 
intentions of Piedmont-Sardinia. Charles- 
Albert had abdicated after his defeat by the 
Austrians at Novara in March 1849 ; his son, 
the young Victor Emmanuel, now ruled at 
Turin. Though he had never met him, and 
though he knew the reputation the young King 
enjoyed for wildness, small intelligence, and a 
dislike for work, the Pope conceived an affec- 
tion for him which lasted even after he had 
despoiled the Papacy of all save the Vatican 
palace. The remarkable letters that passed 
between them, and which are now published 
by the Gregorian University, show Pio Nono 
sometimes the firm Father-in-God, pointing 


* Antonelli, Giacomo, 1806-76, Cardinal 1847. 


From C. Spellanzori Storia del Risorgimento 


“One of the more shameful political crimes’: the 
murder of Rossi, 1848, appointed by Pius IX to govern 
the Papal States 


out to the King where his duty lay, explaining 
that it was impious for him to lay spoliative 
hands upon the monasteries in Piedmont, which 
it was his sworn duty to protect, or upon the 
Romagna, or upon any other part of the Papal 
State ; more often, they show him pleading in 
the name of the King’s illustrious forebears of 
the House of Savoy, so prominent in the 
defence of the Church, or again by the merits of 
his mother, the Queen Maria Teresa, or of his 
wife, the Queen Marie-Adelaide, both of them 
pious women whose sorrows figure in the 
correspondence. 


On the King’s side, his replies disclose the . 


bitter distress of his own mind, They also dis- 
close his dislike of the Piedmontese constitu- 
tion. He told the Papal Nuncio that he would 
like to control more firmly the destinies of his 
kingdom, that he “held the constitutional 
system to be the worst possible,” and that he 
“awaited an opportunity to bring about its 
downfall.” It is interesting that in this very 
frank and confidential correspondence there is 
no hint that the Pope is trying to induce the 
King to abrogate the constitution—no support 
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for the opinion of the British ambassador, Sir 
James Hudson, that this was so, an opinion 
which has been followed by our historians of 
the Risorgimento. In his answer the Pope is at 
pains to dissociate himself from the King’s anti- 
constitutional sentiments : 


. . I wish, also, that Your Majesty would be 
assured that the form of government adopted in 
Piedmont cannot constitute, on Our side, the 
slightest obstacle to an understanding, in as much 
as negotiations are conducted often enough with 
governments having republican forms and these 
forms, though much more extreme than the 
constitutional form, do not delay or vitiate the 
possibility of settling the matters which are the 
object of examination and discussion. I beg you, 
again, to assure yourself that the difficulty does 
not come from that side.” 


The difficulty arose from the fact that the 
King had been compelled by the anti-clerical 
Left to agree first to the Siccardi laws, which 
abrogated, unilaterally, the Concordat signed 
as recently as 1841 with Rome, and then to the 
closure of the majority of the monasteries, and 
particularly of those pursuing the contemplative 
vocation. Caught, as he was, between the 
ferocious anti-clericalism of the Left and the 
rebuke of Rome, the King was certainly in an 
unenviable plight, and his letters to Pio Nono 
are sometimes really piteous. On February 9th, 
1855, he wrote on a separate sheet enclosed in 
his letter : 

“Your Holiness should know that it is I who 

prevented the Senate from passing the Matrimony 

law (to establish civil matrimony), that it is I who 
will now do what is possible to prevent the pas- 

sage of that on the convents. Perhaps within a 

few days this Ministry of Cavour’s will collapse, 

and I shall nominate one from the Right, and 
make it a condition, sine qua non, that it brings 
me as soon as possible to a complete adjustment 
with Rome (do me the kindness of helping me). 

I for my part have always done what I could. 

(Those words to Piedmont [a Papal Allocution 

denouncing the proposed Law of the Convents] 

have not helped us in this, I fear lest they have 
ruined everything for me.) I shall try to prevent 


the law from passing, but help me, as well, Holy 
Father. 


Please burn this piece of paper.” 


This closure and confiscation of the Pied- 
montese monasteries and convents in 1855, 
approved, albeit reluctantly, by the King, 
made Rome and Turin politically irreconcilable. 
When Turin followed it up by taking over from 
Rome first the Romagna, in 1859, and then 
Umbria and the Marches, in 1860, the anti- 
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clerical laws were imposed upon those provinces 
too, as they were later upon the whole Kingdom 
of Italy. The Pope’s refusal to consider volun- 
tarily yielding his sovereignty over one square 
mile of his State has to be seen against the 
background of this Piedmontese anti-clericalism 
as well as of the threat to the Church re- 
presented by Garibaldi and Mazzini. The 
pretence that the Risorgimento was a political 
movement, interested only in destroying the 
temporal power of the Pope, and not concerned 
with attacking the Church, is quite untenable 
whether in the face of Cavour’s policy or of the 
exhortations of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 

Against the background of secularist anti- 
clericalism, particularly at Turin, must be set, 
too, the Syllabus of Errors, issued from Rome 
at the end of 1864. Most of the errors 
denounced were those taught by the Italian 
secret societies, or by Mazzini, or used in 
defence of Piedmontese policy ; others were 
currently fashionable in French progressive 
circles, but were particularly relevant to Italy 
on account of the preoccupation both of 
Napoleon III and of his cousin, Prince 
Napoleon, with Italian affairs. When the 
Syllabus condemned, in twenty of its proposi- 
tions, those who denied the rights of the Church, 
the rights in question were those being assailed 
in Italy. And when, in its most notorious con- 
demnation, it denounced those who asserted 
that “the Roman Pontiff can and should 
reconcile and harmonize himself with progress, 
with liberalism, and with recent civilization,” 
the progress, liberalism and recent civilization 
with which the Pope was declining to har- 
monize himself were the spoliation which he 
saw around him—not the enlightened views of 
Mr. Gladstone or of Abraham Lincoln. The 
real criticism of the Syllabus is that it was sent 
out all over the world to places where the 
words used had very different meanings. What 
should have been its safeguard was that it was 
sent to bishops, who were invited to consult the 
encyclicals quoted with each proposition, and 
of which it was merely a summary—an index 
raisonné, as Newman said. It was not intended 
for journalists or for politicians, and it was 
bound to be misconstrued by them. 

The form of the Syllabus, and the method 
of its issue, nevertheless, showed some inep- 
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titude. Pio Nono himself was surprised and 
distressed by its reception. He had been equally 
surprised and distressed by the reception given 
in England to Cardinal Wiseman when he 
issued his famous letter “from out the 
Flaminian gate,” announcing the restored 
Catholic hierarchy in England. In both cases 
the outcry, as Antonelli and even the Pope 
afterwards recognized, could have been avoided 
if less had been said beforehand, and especially 
if there had been less flamboyancy of phrase. 
The very frankness and generosity of Pio 
Nono’s nature told against him; that same 
quality which had induced him at his accession 
to grant a fuller amnesty than was wise led 
him to allow the restoration of the hierarchy to 
England to be heralded as a glorious event, and 
to stigmatize, with too little qualification, in the 
Syllabus errors which he had seen doing harm 
in their Italian context. 

Superficially, the Vatican Council of 1870, 
and the dogma of Papal Infallibility that 
emerged from it, seem capable of a similar 
interpretation ; but actually on this, the most 
crucial issue of his pontificate, Pio Nono 
showed much restraint. Throughout the 
fifties and ’sixties the Church as a whole, 
rejuvenated by the general religious revival, 
was turning to Rome for leadership in the war 
against the secularist tendencies of the times, 
and although small Liberal-Catholic groups 
had other views, the large Ultramontane 
majority believed that a clarification of the 
nature of the Papal authority was called for. 
On the Council the last word, thus far, has been 
said by Professor Aubert in his recent Pontificat 
de Pie Neuf. It needed saying. 

At the time, the Council had a very bad 
press. This was largely because the participat- 
ing Fathers were under an oath of secrecy, so 
that the only information that leaked out of 
Rome was what the lay journalists, like Mozley 
of The Times, could pick up at second hand. 
Authentic information on the proceedings in 
St. Peters being unobtainable, they made up for 
it with gossip about Manning, or Antonelli, or 
even the Pope, and since the Risorgimento had 
now reached its last critical phase, and the 
fate of the Patrimony itself was at issue, opinion 
in Rome was scarcely unbiased. But the case 
for Pio Nono was later made worse by the fact 
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** God never grants amnesties”’ ; 
METTERNICH, Austrian Chancellor 1809-48, 
“* Grand Inquisitor of Europe” 
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that, atter the Council, the Vatican refrained 
from relezsing the minutes of its proceedings 
until the end of the century, when at last Fr. 
Granderath was given a free hand, and thus 
enabled to write the first authentic history of 
what had occurred ; the full minutes of the 
proceedings, with the speeches printed in full, 
were later published in four folio volumes of 
Mansi’s History of the Councils. The enemies 
of the Council thus received a good start. The 
field was practically clear at the time for Lord 
Acton, who was in Rome, and for Doellinger,* 
who was regularly supplied with letters by 
Acton, to express their suspicion and dislike 
of the Ultramontane attitude. It is upon their 
writings that English critics of the Council and 
of Pio Nono have mainly relied up to, and even 
since, the appearance in 1932 of Cuthbert 
Butler’s Vatican Council, based upon the diary 
kept at the Council by Bishop Ullathorne of 
Birmingham. 

Where did Pio Nono stand in the Infallibility 
controversy ? There were four positions 
possible. A very few of the bishops—remnants 
of the old Gallicans, such as Maret from France, 
Hefele from Germany, Strossmayer from 
Hungary—did not believe that even in matters 
of faith and morals the Pope could pronounce 
infallibly save in conjunction with a General 
Council. A larger minority group, of which 
Darboy of Paris, Dupanloup of Orleans, 
Kendrick of St. Louis, and Ketteler of Mayence 
were among the leaders, believed that protec- 
tion against doctrinal error, guaranteed by her 
divine Founder to His Church, did, indeed, 
rest with the Pope, but that it was inexpedient 
to define this in a dogma because of difficulties 
of definition and because of the unfortunate 
effect which it might have, especially in Pro- 
testant countries ; Newman shared this posi- 
tion. A third group, very much larger, in fact 
the large majority of the Council, believed that 
the Infallibility belonged, under certain condi- 
tions, to the teaching office of the Papacy, and 
also believed that it was important to say so in 
a definition. Manning, from Westminster, and 
Pie of Poitiers were amongst the leaders who 
held this view. Finally, there were a very few 


“Doellinger, Dr. Ignaz, 1799-1890, Bavarian 
theologian and historian, founder of the “ Old 
‘Catholic ” sect, opposed to Infallibility. 
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who tended towards the attitude commonly 
held by extremists outside the Council, that 
any and every pronouncement of the Pope’s 
was infallible. It was the silencing of this kind 
of opinion which was the Council’s main 
achievement. 

Pio Nono, far from “ imposing ” any view, 
still farther from “ brow-beating ” the Council, 
was extremely cautious in his approach. He 
had already shown, in defining the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception in 1854, that he 
was capable, if urged to it by the Church, and 
after receiving due theological advice, of defin- 
ing a dogma without the official assistance of 
anybody. He could have done the same in 
respect of the Infallibility. But he preferred to 
leave it to the Council. He would not even 
introduce the question for debate—although 
it was the burning topic in the Church—until, 
four months after the opening of the Council, 
more than two hundred bishops demanded it 
of him. As for his own views, he would only 
say that, as “‘ private doctor,” as Bishop Mastai- 
Ferretti, he believed in the Infallibility, but as 
Pope he expressed no view. And he never 
attended the debates in the Council. It is true 
that when he thought that the minority, and 
especially Dupanloup of Orleans, were going 
beyond the limits of constitutional behaviour in 
stirring up opposition abroad, even invoking 
the intervention of Bismarck, Gladstone, and 
Napoleon III, he began to show very clearly 
that his sympathies lay strongly with the 


majority, and he urged the Bishop of Orleans & 


to return to “the golden simplicity of little 
ones.” The right place, he reminded the 
minority leaders, in which to argue the matter 
was inside the Council Chamber. In the 
crucial last vote in committee the minority 
mustered 88 votes out of 601 ; in the final vote, 
after Dupanloup and his friends had left Rome, 
533 voted in favour of the definition and only 
two against. One of those who had abstained 
from voting was de Mérode, the Pope's 
Chamberlain, an ardent and generous-minded 
Belgian to whom Pio Nono had entrusted the 
recruitment of that small international army 
which had defended the Papal State in the 
fighting with Victor Emmanuel. Mérode notes 
with gratitude that the Pope respected his con- 
science and never questioned him on the matter. 
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Allegory of Italian Federation, 1848 : Pius IX crowns Ferdinand of the Two Sicilies and 
Charles-Albert of Sardinia ; left, Italy warns Austria to keep out ; right, the rulers of 
Tuscany, Modena and Parma 


Like almost all the minority leaders, Mérode 
had no difficulty, in conscience, in accepting 
the definition “fully and loyally” once the 
Council had formally made it. He took the 
view that, the Council being guided by the 
Holy Spirit, its vote, whatever it was, would 
express the truth. This was the view of the 
minority generally who had made it clear 
beforehand that they would accept “ with full 
faith ” what the Council voted. 

Dramatic at its start, the reign of Pio Nono 
remained dramatic to its close. The Definition 
of Papal Infallibility, read out by the Pope, by 
flickering candle-light, while a thunderstorm 
broke over St. Peters, coincided with the out- 
break of war between Prussia and France. 
In two months’ time the aged Pontiff was 
making the ascent of the Scala Santa on his 
knees and, from the top, blessing his troops for 
the last time drawn up for him outside the 
Lateran. With the entry of the Piedmontese 
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troops on September 30th, he shut himself in 
the Vatican and there he remained, expecting 
his enemies to force an entry—as they did into 
the Quirinal—and refusing absolutely to recog- 
nize the spoliation. Yet he maintained secret 
contact with the King to the end, and when 
Victor Emmanuel’s last hour came with un- 
expected suddenness in January 1878 he sent 
his own confessor over to him at the Quirinal. 
From first to last he regarded Victor Emmanuel 
as a foolish boy who needed guidance : “ that 
poor Victor Emmanuel who understands 
nothing.” 

His own end came a month later. Rome 
flocked to the grill to kiss his dead feet, but 
three years later, when his coffin was 
being moved from St. Peters to San Lorenzo 
foura le mure, an anti-clerical mob threw mud 
at it. 

It was widely supposed in Europe that when 
the Pope ceased to rule as temporal prince in 
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Rome the spiritual power of the Papacy would 
also fail. Mazzini had said so in England, and 
the belief was one reason for the popularity in 
this country of the Risorgimento. The reverse 
proved to be the case. Both his enemies and 
Pio Nono himself proved to be wrong about 
the importance of the Papal State. Losing his 
State, Pio Nono yet saw the Papacy established 
in the heart of the Church as never since the 
days of Innocent III. It was during those last 
eight years, when he was “ prisoner in the 
Vatican,” that Rome won her greatest victory 
of modern times, her defeat of Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf in Germany. Pio Nono was to 
prove to have been the father of the modern 
.Papacy. In the current phrase he made the 
Church “ Rome-conscious,” not merely by 
the summons of the Vatican Council, which 
was the fourth huge religious assembly he had 
summoned to Rome, but by encouraging the 
bishops to make more visits there, ad limina, by 
multiplying the numbers of those holding 
Roman Orders, such as that of Monsignor, by 
intervening directly in disputed cases, and by 
favouring the adoption of the Roman Missal 
where local usages still 
survived. 

Yet Pio Nono was 
certainly no centraliz- 
ing autocrat, building 
an administrative 
machine. He was not 
an administrator, nor 
an intellectual ; he was 
very religious, constant 
in prayer, simple, 
affable, humorous, but 
keenly aware that, 
“though utterly un- 
worthy,” he was yet 
earthly representative of 
the authority of Christ. 
In England he was often 
accused of vanity, 
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yet those who knew him knew the absurdity 
of the charge. Lord Lyons, British Agent at 
Rome between 1854 and 1857, regarded him as 


_ the most courteous ruler to whom he had been 


accredited in all his long career, and Odo 
Russell, Lyons’ successor at Rome, became 
even more enthusiastic. Doellinger testified to 


the reality of the Pope’s faith and to the 


absurdity of the charge of vanity. Ollivier, the 
Protestant French Premier, wrote a moving 
tribute to the Pope in his book on the Vatican 
Council. Occasionally, in Roman fashion, Pio 
Nono might disconcert his more solemn visitors 
by the form of his humour, as when he thun- 
dered at the Piedmontese envoy that his master 
would never enter Rome, but added with a 
smile “that is not an infallible pronounce- 
ment,” or when he blessed two Puseyite visitors 
with words taken from the blessing of the 
incense in the Mass : “‘ mayest thou be blest by 
Him in whose honour thou art burnt.” He 
could become very angry, as when he chided 
the Catholic bishops of England for their 
mutual quarrels, or very playful, as when he 


autographed, for a nun, a very bad photograph 


of himself with the 
words “fear not, it is I!” 

Proud and humble, 
stern and gay, fervent 
and flippant, his extra- 
ordinary serenity, con- 
fidence, and vitality, 
which captivated friend 
and foe when they met 
him, sprang from the 
implicit quality of his 
faith. Though without 
obvious intellectual or 
political gifts, he yet 
dominated every great 
gathering at Rome, and 
he was destined to be one 
of the most influential 
rulers of modern history. 


“ That poor VICTOR 
EMMANUEL who 
understands nothing .. .” 


(Mr. Hales’s article is based upon material used in his book Pio Nono, to be published this month by Messrs Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
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PRELUDE TO INDEPENDENCE : 


The American Colonies 
in the Eighteenth Century 


Picture Post Library 
North-West corner of Wall Street and Water Street, New York, in the late eighteenth century 


By ERIC ROBSON 


in the American colonies between 1763 and “ enumerated articles ” which could be directly 

1775, unless they are set against a broader = exported only to the mother country, or to 
background. Like the Industrial and Agrarian another colony ; by 1775, the only important 
Revolutions, the American neither began colonial produce not enumerated was salt fish. 
suddenly nor ended abruptly ; throughout the _— These restrictions, irksome rather than onerous 
first half of the eighteenth century the problems _to the colonists, had not prevented remarkable 
requiring settlement had developed gradually, | economic developments, which made the 
in the normal course of working of the Old _—_ colonies the greatest source of British riches. 
Colonial System. The balance of trade, estimated at £50,000 in 

In that period, trade and shipping, rather 1713, and £2,000,000 by 1760, was increasingly 
than colonization, were the main imperial tilted in favour of Great Britain. Thus was 
concerns of the British. Legislation that was created the major economic problem of the 
restrictionist in motive, though ineffective in Old Colonial System. 
Practice, continued to regulate colonial trade The colonies had to settle their adverse 
in the interest of Great Britain—and, as the __ balance of trade by the payment of gold and 
British argued, for the benefit of all within the silver. This could only be obtained’ by trade 
Empire. Between 1705 and 1722, rice, molasses, with the British West Indies, by freight money 
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earned from colonial shipping (both of which 
the system permitted), and by trade with foreign 
territories in the West Indies, or direct with 
the Continent of Europe (which the system 
forbade). The position was complicated by the 
inability of the British West Indian islands 
either to take all the provisions which the main- 
land colonies had for sale or to supply their 
requirements in sugar, molasses, and rum. 
Through the steady increase of population, 
and the exploitation of natural resources, the 
northern colonies in particular had outgrown 
the mercantile system of the seventeenth 
century, as Great Britain herself in the nine- 
teenth century was to outgrow a closed Empire. 
Unable to find an adequate market for their 
goods within the Empire, and therefore unable 
to obtain legally the specie with which to meet 
their debts to English merchants and manu- 
facturers, the mainland colonies wished both to 
extend their trade outside the confines of 
Empire and to start up industries of their own. 
This dual aim was strongly opposed by British 
mercantile interests, who argued that it would 
assist the economic well-being and the material 
strength of rival nations, hamper British West 
Indian interests (strongly represented in British 
political circles), and, as a resolution of the 
House of Commons expressed it in 1719, by 
the erecting of manufactures in the colonies, 
tend to lessen their dependence upon Great 
Britain. 

As early as 1706, the Board of Trade was 
insisting that the colonies should apply their 
thoughts and endeavours “to the production 
of such commodities as are fit to be encouraged 
in those parts, according to the true design and 
intention of those plantations.” The colonies 
might mine ore, and turn it into iron, but they 
must not make up iron into tools, or weapons, 
or steel : this would diminish the export of 
articles to the colonies, and injure British 
industry. The conversion of raw material into 
finished articles was to remain the business of 
the mother country, and colonies should not 
aspire beyond providing raw material. A stream 
of legislation sought to give effect to this policy. 
The Woollen Act of 1699 forbade Irish or 
colonial woollen goods to be sold outside the 
place or: plantation where they were woven. 
In 1719, an act attempting to forbid the manu- 


facture of iron of any kind in the American 
colonies failed ; but duties, not modified unti] 
1750, were imposed on all American iron 
imported into England. In 1750, pig and bar 
iron were granted free admission, but no mil] 
or other engine for slitting or rolling of iron, 
or any plating forge or steel furnace, was to be 
allowed in the colonies. In 1732, when the 
British beaver-hat industry was threatened by 
colonial competition in the West Indies and the 
Mediterranean, the Hat Act prohibited the 
export of hats made from fur from the colonies 
to England, from one colony to another, or to 
foreign countries ; it also limited entry into 
the colonial hatting industry by stipulating that 
no one was to practise the trade unless he had 
served seven years’ apprenticeship, and himself 
employed apprentices. Despite these controls, 
and perhaps even because of them, colonial 
industry prospered: manufacture of hats 
became a leading urban business, while the 
presence of a native iron industry in 1775 
greatly contributed to the winning of 
independence. 

Some small measures of relief in direct trade 
were, nevertheless, granted. In 1729, South 
Carolina was permitted to export rice direct 
to all European ports south of Cape Finisterre, 
a concession extended to Georgia in 1734—the 
market was mainly continental, and the detour 
through England was much more costly. 
The attitude of the mercantile interests, how- 
ever, to the major colonial aim of broadening 
the system was clearly revealed in the Molasses 
Act of 1733. This act, “‘ for the better securing 
and encouraging the trade of His Majesty’s 
sugar colonies in America,”’ which were a prime 
interest of politicians and merchants alike, 
placed a prohibitive duty on the import of 
sugar, rum and molasses from foreign posses- 
sions into British colonies, as well as into Great 
Britain. Although clauses attempting to stop 
the mainland colonies from exporting provisions 
and timber to foreign possessions were defeated, 
the intention was clear and disquieting : there 
was an evident failure to move with the needs 
of the time, or to recognize inevitable develop- 
ments in North America. Had the act been 
rigidly enforced, great difficulties were bound 
to arise ; it made an increasingly important 
part of the trade of the colonies impossible, or § 
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Eighteenth-century NewY ork from the South-East 


illicit if carried on. Its effect was apparent when 
it was strictly applied in the closing years of the 
Seven Years War, supported by use of the 
Royal Navy to check breaches, and when it was 
re-asserted in the Sugar Duties Act of 1764— 
a measure that was a principal cause of colonial 
discontent. 

The need to meet the adverse balance of 
trade caused acute financial embarrassment in 
the colonies. It drained them of gold and silver 
at a time when increase of population and 
expansion of trade made barter inconvenient, 
and it required an increase of currency. As the 
export of English coin to the colonies was not 
allowed, nor were the colonies permitted to 
mint coinage of their own, various expedients 
were tried. North Carolina declared seventeen 
commodities to be legal tender, a practice fol- 
lowed in other colonies, as with tobacco in 
Virginia. Some colonies authorized “ lawful 
money ” of their own, based on Spanish pieces 
of eight, which circulated widely. In terms of 
Sterling this money was over-valued. A piece 
of eight, worth 4/6 in terms of sterling, was 
valued at 6/- in Virginia and the New England 
colonies, 4/8 in South Carolina and Georgia, 
8/- in New York and 7/6 elsewhere. The issue 
of paper money, “ bills of credit,’ began as 
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early as 1690 in Massachusetts Bay, and soon 
became general, in almost every case with no 
effective backing. In 1740, {100 sterling in 
New York and New Jersey was worth £160 
in local currency, £170 in Pennsylvania, £200 
in Maryland, £525 in New England, £800 in 
South Carolina, and £1,400 in North Carolina. 

The evils of over-issue, and of paper-money 
inflation, were common in all colonies long 
before the War of Independence displayed the 
heights to which Americans could rise in this 
respect. Land Banks were yet another favourite 
solution to the financial problem—the attempt 
to found one in Massachusetts Bay in 1741, by 
ruining the father of Samuel Adams, may have 
played some part in later developments. Here 
again, the authorities relied on regulation and 
control. An act of 1751 declared New England 
paper money to be illegal tender in payment of 
debts, and in 1765, the further issue of paper 
money was prohibited. Both the Stamp Act 
(1765) and the Townshend Duties (1767) still 
stipulated payment in gold and silver. As 
Professor Hale Bellot has suggested, the British 
Parliament and the colonial assemblies came to 
represent increasingly rival economic interests. 
Pressure was put upon colonial debtors by 
British creditors to meet their debts in sound 
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The State House, Philadelphia, 1778 


specie, while the British Parliament, in response 
to the creditor’s wishes, was opposed to the 
relieving measures of freer trade and manu- 
facture demanded by the debtors. 

This atmosphere of perpetual financial 
crisis was further darkened by the growing 
emphasis on colonies as markets rather than as 
sources of raw material. This implied that the 
colonies would be permanently constrained to 
buy more than they sold, and provided an 
economic grievance which did a great deal to 
link the planters and merchants in the colonies 
with the political opposition. There were many 
reasons for this change in emphasis. With the 
population of the continental colonies doubling 
every generation, there seemed to be “ a certain 
and constant vent to the home product.” The 
benefit of this market, it was felt, had to be 
secured to Britain. By 1747, one-half, and by 


1767, two-thirds of British exports to the. 


colonies went to those north of Maryland. 
The changed attitude was summed up in the 
acquisitions made in the Treaty of Paris, which 


ended the Seven Years War, when Canada 
was retained instead of West Indian conquests, 
primarily because it was an expanding market 
for manufactured goods. Ever-increasing pro- 
duction, brought about by industrial progress 
in England, required an outlet, for which even 
the American colonies became too limited. 
Charles Irving reported to Lord North’s 
American Secretary in September 1775 on the 
“ present flourishing condition ” of “ the manu- 
factories in general.” He ascribed it to the great 
improvements in machinery, by which the cost 
of labour was much diminished, and the 
perfection of the work enhanced ; to the cheap- 
ness of fuel, now widely distributed by means 
of the new canals ; and to easier communication 
on the roads. In most parts of Europe there was 
a ready market, and “to this great consump- 
tion of our commodities on the Continent, I 
presume it is owing that the interruption of 
commerce with America has been little felt.” 
This goes far to explain the attitude of British 
merchants during the final crisis ; it is the first 
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indication of the motive behind the Free Trade 
and anti-imperialist movements in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The more the 
colonial people stressed the so-called illegal 
and unconstitutional encroachments of Parlia- 
ment, the less responsive became British mer- 
chants, and the less successful were the colonists 
when they asked Parliament for relief. There 
was no repeal of the Punitive Acts in 1775 as 
there had been of the Stamp Act in 1766, no 
such redress of grievances, no more of that 
“fatal compliance ” which, according to the 
King, had encouraged the Americans “ annually 
to increase in their pretensions.” On the other 
hand, colonial craftsmen stood to profit by the 
situation : every colonial occupation was en- 
couraged by the movement for self-sufficiency. 
A self-reliant people wished to control their 
own affairs, and _ self-interest buttressed 
patriotism. 

In the political sphere, old controversies 
remained, new ones were added, and no per- 
manent solution of difficulties was attempted. 
When the British began actively to apply the 
Old Colonial System, it was too late ; they were 
ignoring both the political and the economic 
developments that had already taken place in 
the colonies. The most striking of these in the 
first half of the eighteenth century was the 
position attained by the elected assembly in 
almost every colony. The claim of these 
assemblies to determine their own sessions and 
to appoint their own officials is typified in the 
resolve of the Pennsylvania Assembly in 1707 
“to have all government and powers in their 
own hands, the regulation of all courts, the 
nomination of all officers.” Successive British 
Ministries had vainly insisted that the assemblies 
make permanent provision for the salaries of 
colonial officials. Only in Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Nova Scotia 
were officials in this respect independent of the 
local assemblies. Elsewhere, wholly dependent 
on the Assembly, they were incapable of con- 
scientiously carrying out their duty to the 
Crown. As a contemporary noted, every 
Governor had two masters ; one who gave him 
his Commission, and one who gave him his pay. 
In Massachusetts Bay, the long-standing 
Struggle for a permanent revenue for the 
Governor, which was begun in 1691, ended in 


1729 with the victory of the Assembly, which 
undertook to make a grant only for a year at a 
time, and reserved the right to cease supply— 
a position already reached in New York in 
1705. 

In theory, and in the British view, the duty 
of the Assembly was to pass acts and vote 
funds, which the executive would put into 
operation, and distribute. In practice, the 
Assembly came to direct the executive, and 
deprive it of any independence. As Governor 
Clinton of New. York put it in 1752, the 
Assembly made officials sensible that the only 
way for them to prosper or to be rewarded was 
by “a neglect in their duty, and that they must 
suffer by a performance of it.” Instead of co- 
operating with Governor and Council, the 
Assembly was “ a dead weight against the other 
branches of the Legislature.” Having thus 
defeated the local prerogative, Governor and 
officials, the Assemblies were now prepared to 
struggle with the British Parliament, for equal 
rights, privileges, and powers. Both they and 
the Imperial Parliament set up claims to an 
unlimited authority, which boded ill for an 
equitable and well-defined Imperial relation- 
ship ; for there was lacking that fundamental 
requirement, identity of interest. 

Largely to secure a greater adherence to the 
laws of trade, it remained a leading principle 
in London to turn all colonies into Royal 
colonies, an object secured in the West Indies 
by 1717. The Board of Trade complained in 
1706 of proprietory and chartered colonies that 
they did not comply with the Navigation Laws; 
they promoted and encouraged woollen and 
other manufactures ; refused supplies for 
defence, and passed laws repugnant to the laws 
of England. In general, they went “ against the 
true design and intention of these plantations.” 
By 1729, nothing could cure these evils “ but 
the repeal of their charters and the providing 
some other way a salary for their Governor, 
which may render him independent of so 
stubborn and seditious a people.” New Jersey 
became a Royal colony in 1702, North Carolina 
in 1719, South Carolina in 1729, and Georgia 
in 1754. By 1763, all were Royal with the 
exception of Rhode Island and Connecticut 
(corporate colonies), Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware (proprietory colonies), and 
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Courtesy of National Portrait Gallery 


The second Earl of Halifax (right) with E. Sedgwick and L. Stanhope, after Zoffany 


Massachusetts Bay, a Royal chartered colony, 
based upon its peculiar constitution of 1691. 
But because of the position attained by the 
colonial Assemblies, these conversions were of 
little help to the British purpose. 

Enough has been said to suggest the reasons 
why the Swedish observer Peter Kalm was 
able to record in 1748 a marked coolness in the 
colonies toward Great Britain. Commercial 
oppressions had made the inhabitants less 
tender towards England, and this coldness was 
increased by the many foreigners settled in 
America—Dvutch, German, French, Scottish, 
Irish—who had no special love for England. 
Nor could loyalty be expected among many 
of the native-born colonials, whose ancestors 
had left England in resentment. Moreover, as 
Kalm observed, “ some people are always dis- 
centented and love change, and exceeding 
freedom and prosperity nurse an untamable 
spirit.” Not only by native Americans, but by 


emigrants from England, he had been told, 
that within fifty years the English colonies in 
America would constitute a separate state, 
entirely independent of England. (William 
Knox, arriving in Georgia in 1757, also noted 
a prevailing general disposition to independ- 
ence of England.) In Kalm’s view, there was 
only one reason “ why the love of these colonies 
for their metropolis does not utterly decline ”; 
that was the presence of the French on the 
frontiers, and the protection of the American 
coast afforded by the Royal Navy. “ The 
English government has therefore reason to 
regard the French in North America as the 
chief power which urges their colonies to sub- 
mission.” These dangerous neighbours were 
neutralized by the results in North America 
of the Seven Years War, with dramatic effect 
on relations between Great Britain and the 
colonies. One other factor, not mentioned by 
Kalm, carried great weight—the want of union 
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among the colonies themselves, revealed once 
again in the failure of any colonial assembly to 
ratify Franklin’s Plan of Union (last of many 
such schemes since 1643), which was in 
principle agreed at the- Albany Congress of 
1754. This plan involved setting up a central 
authority for defence against the French, and 
for dealing with Indian relations and land de- 
velor ment. Diverse racial origins, differences in 
religion, in social ideals, and in material interest, 
seemed to make the colonies incapable of acting 
together for a common object. In each, and 
between them all, were sectional differences 
which not even common opposition to Great 
Britain after 1775 completely effaced : in 1760, 
in the opinion of Morison and Commager, a 
civil war within the colonies seemed more likely 
than a war for independence—a striking com- 
mentary on the results of British policy between 
1763 and 1775. 

In this period the pressure of rivals made its 
effect felt. First, in the establishment of new 
colonies. There were strategical motives for 
the foundation of both Georgia (1732) and 
Nova Scotia (1749). Georgia was the first 
example of state-aided emigration as a remedy 
for distress, but the bankrupts and debtors 
who peopled it were sent to the territory be- 
tween the Savannah and Altamaha rivers to 
serve as a buffer for the frontiers of Carolina 
against Spanish and Indian depredation. Nova 
Scotia was a military settlement, mainly com- 
posed of discharged soldiers, and sited on the 
disputed frontiers of French Acadia, opposite 
the French stronghold of Louisbourg ; in its 
first seven years it cost the British government 
£415,000. Next in the course of events, 
which diverted the attention of successive 
administrations from the developing colonial 
problem, was the Second Hundred Years War 
with the French (1689-1815). Its results in the 
colonies were as vital as those in Europe—the 
creation of the modern United States and even- 
tually of the first self-governing Dominion of 
Canada. In the Franco-British wars of the 
eighteenth century, colonial motives of expan- 
sion and trade were always closely involved. 
In return for the economic benefit derived from 
trade with the colonies, Britain assumed the 
obligation of defending them by her navy 
against rival Imperial powers in war, and 
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JAMES OGLETHORPE, Founder of Georgia, 
by A. E. Dyer after W. Verelst 
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against pirates in peace, and by maintaining 
regular garrisons in colonies peculiarly in 
danger of attack—New York, for instance, the 
key to the Hudson gap, was permanently gar- 
risoned between 1664 and 1775. But there was 
no obligation either to protect the colonies from 
attacks by Indian tribes or to preserve internal 
law and order ; hence the provision for colonial 
militia in the early charters. Britain refused to 
support garrisons in colonies which could 
themselves bear the expense. Only under 
exceptional circumstances, and from absolute 
necessity, would regular troops be stationed in 
America. Hence arose many of the difficulties 
experienced by the colonies when challenged by 
the French. On the French side, an embryo 
military organization, based upon feudal tenure, 
already existed ; and their centralized adminis- 
' tration provided sufficient common purpose. 
The basis of the dispute was a struggle for the 
control of the North American hinterland. 
The French stood in the way of the major 
development in American history, the westward 
moving frontier. Their policy was to limit the 
English colonial boundaries by enclosing them 
within a chain of military forts from Quebec in 
the North to New Orleans at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, utilizing the watershed of the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys. The chain of 
forts was rapidly developed—Louisbourg, Fort 
Niagara, New Orleans by 1720, Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga by 1730, Forts William, St. 
Louis, Sault Ste. Marie, and Duquesne by 
1754. 

By contrast, the British colonists were dis- 
organized ; they enjoyed neither unity of” 
control nor concentration of resources. The 
nature of British settlement—farms, planta- 
tions, growing townships — revealed their 
defensive, non-military attitude. And so, while 
the English colonies quarrelled for the bone, 
the French almost ran away with it. Being 
the aggressors, the French were able to take 
the initiative, the British in the meantime dis- 
puting among themselves about every measure 
of defence. Only alliance with the Indian 
nations could have overcome this initial un- 
preparedness. But the French, being traders 
rather than settlers, always pointed out to the 
Indians that the British would seize their land 
to settle on and develop, a factor which re- 


mained of prime importance in later American- 


Indian relations. In the long run, French 
inability to hold command of the sea for any 
prolonged period was bound to mean failure ; 
French Canada lived from hand to mouth, and 
shortage of provisions led to the desertion of 
many Indian tribes. The American colonies, 
on the other hand, lured by the bait of supplies 
and the promise of financial reimbursement for 
defence expenditure, increased their co-opera- 
tion ; the underlying problem, however, stil] 
remained to be solved. The attempt after 1763 
to secure from the colonies part of the funds 
needed to maintain a defence force in them was 
one of the main reasons for the disruption of the 
Empire. 

The principle of British Empire in America, 
as it existed in 1754, was the same as it had been 
at the beginning of colonial expansion—but 
practice had become very different. Nowhere 
else had there developed a system of govern- 
ment that gave so much freedom of action and 
responsibility for self-regulation to the local 
units, yet which sought, at the same time, to 
reconcile this liberty with the maintenance of 
centralized supervision and direction. In the 
very freedom of its institutions lay a weakness 
and source of instability in the British Empire, 
which prevented the establishment of enduring 
unity. The struggle between the rival claims 
of colonial assemblies and of the Imperial 
Parliament was to be the dominant feature of 
the next thirty years. Given the growing 
maturity of the colonies, none of the mechan- 
isms evolved by the British to keep the Empire 
in due dependence were really adequate to the 
task. As Dean Tucker argued at the time, and 
as Professor Gipson has recently re-emphasized, 
if subordination to London existed, and was 
freely accepted before 1754, it was a sub- 
ordination not based upon force, but upon 
colonial self-interest and convenience. Precisely 
the same principles motivated colonial action 
after 1763. In their days of infancy and 
adolescence, the colonies had needed the 
encouragement and protection afforded by the 
mother country ; grown to man’s estate, and 
with the new sense of security born of the final 
disappearance of foreign menace from their 
borders, they determined to control their own 
destinies. 
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Devoted daughter, energetic middle- 
class housekeeper, Mary Kingsley 
became a distinguished explorer at the 
age of thirty-five 


Mary Kingsley 


More than any other publicist of the 
1890's, she helped to make Englishmen 
aware of their responsibilities on the 
African continent 


ARY KINGSLEY IS ONE of the most 
M singular figures amid the rich galaxy 

of distinguished Victorian women. 
From the age of fifteen until she was thirty she 
acted as companion and housekeeper to her 
delicate mother, living the narrow circum- 
scribed life of an unmarried daughter. Yet by 
the time she was thirty-five she was a famous 
explorer, and an authority on West African 
problems whose trenchant and fearless criticism 
was heard with respect by ministers of the 
Crown. By thirty-eight she was dead of enteric 
fever, caught in South Africa while nursing 
Boer prisoners of war. Few women have done 
so much in so short a time. 

Mary Kingsley was born on October 13th, 
1862, at Islington of a middle-class family of 
moderate distinction—her uncle was Charles 
Kingsley, the novelist. Her father, George, his 
younger brother, had qualified as a doctor of 
medicine at Edinburgh, but he soon abandoned 
all intention of settling down to a general 
practice. The desire to see strange lands, and 
to live a life of adventure, was too strong. As a 
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MARY 
KINGSLEY 
1862-1900 


Picture 
Post Library 


young man he had shouldered a rucksack and 
left his father’s rectory at Chelsea for solitary 
walking tours in Germany and Austria. When 
his medical studies were concluded, he eagerly 
accepted posts as attendant physician to a series 
of noblemen who passed their time in travel or 
in big game hunting, sailing amid the islands 
of the Pacific with the Earl of Pembroke and 
hunting on the Great Plains with the Earl of 
Dunedin. 

In his early years George Kingsley, fired by 
the example of his brother, planned an his- 
torical novel, a biographical catalogue of 
Elizabethan dramatists and translations from 
Heine’s writ'.gs. None of these works was 
completed. Nor was the scientific work to 
which he turned. He spent his whole life 
making voluminous notes, keering log-books 
full of detailed descriptions of the strange 
animals and fishes that he sa, and collecting 
material for a book on the laws and customs of 
primitive peoples. He was an amusing con- 
versationalist, and this talent, combined with 
the wide variety of his experience, made him 
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A group of Pagan women, Nigeria, where Mary Kingsley spent some months 
as guest of the Governor of what was then the Oil River Protectorate 


welcome in literary and scientific circles during 
his brief stays in England. 
Mary’s life was profoundly affected by her 


brilliant, selfish father. His long absences, 
often in dangerous places—he was wrecked 
among cannibals in the Pacific, and hunted in 
the States when Indian warfare was at its 
fiercest—made of Mrs. Kingsley a neurasthenic 
invalid, and Mary was left to take care of her. 
From an early age she had been expected to do 
her share of household work, and by the time 
she was fifteen she was virtually running the 
establishment. She had no regular education. 
What she learned came from the books in her 
father’s library or from the school books of her 
younger brother, Charles. More surprisingly, 
since her grandfather and her famous uncle 
were both clergymen, she grew up in a 
vaguely agnostic atmosphere and, to the 


end of her life, made no claims to be a 

Very few people visited Mrs. Kingsley’s 
house and Mary spent her childhood alone. 
An omnivorous reader, she loved the stories of 
travel and adventure with which her father’s 
shelves were well stocked, but her mind was 
too practical and inquiring to rest content with 
these. She learnt the rudiments of medicine, 
taught herself mathematics and German and, 
later, made a study of science. In these fields 
her efforts were bound to meet with very 
limited success, but, when she turned to 
anthropology and ethnology, her deep interest 
and her prolonged course of reading laid a surer 
foundation for her later work. 

Tied to her mother by a strong sense of 
duty, with no prospect of escape from the 
dreary routine, she lived vicariously in her 
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father’s deeds. He became her hero and the 
touchstone by which she judged other men, 
She forgave his violent temper, his’ desertion 
of an ailing wife and his failure to accomplish 
any of the tasks which he had set himself in his 
youth. All was put down to the “ bold adven- 
turous spirit of his race” ; after his death, 
she could write of him as having lived “ the 
very happy honourable life of a noble, perfect 
English gentleman.” 


Upon the death of her parents in 1892 ~ 


within a few weeks of each other, Mary devoted 
herself to the task of completing her father’s 
work : “and then, when the fight was lost, 
when there were no more odd jobs anyone 
wanted me to do at home, I, out of my life in 
books, found something to do that my father 
had cared for, something for which I had been 
taught German so that I could do for him odd 
jobs in it.” She proposed to complete his 
work on the customs and religion of primitive 
peoples, and to do this she determined to set 
out for West Africa, where she could study 
fetish at first hand among peoples almost 
untouched by European influences. 

After a few weeks’ holiday in the Canaries to 
recover from the long strain of nursing her 
mother and the shock caused by the death of 
both parents, Mary returned to England and, 
in spite of the warnings and remonstrances of 
friends, prepared to set out for what was then 
certainly one of the most unhealthy and 
dangerous regions in the world. In addition to 
her study of native customs, she wished in some 
way to add to scientific knowledge and, on the 
advice of her friends, Dr. Guillemard of 
Cambridge and Dr. Gunther of the British 
Museum, she decided to collect fresh-water 
fishes. 

Of her first journey, in 1893, Mary left no 
connected record. We know that she began 
her long expedition at St. Paul de Loanda in 
Portuguese territory and that she called at 
Ambriz. Having traversed regions never before 
seen by a Eurorean, and visited Kabinda and 
Matadi on the Congo, she eventually made her 
way back to the coast by Old Calabar. The state 
of affairs in the Belgian Congo so disgusted 
her that she swore she would never set foot 
there again until it came under French rule, a 
contingency that she thought and hoped was 


imminent. For those who administered the 
French Congo she had a great admiration, con- 
trasting their resourcefulness and enthusiasm 
with the lethargy of other white officials on the 
coast who often seemed: “incapable of 
personal exertion, requiring to be carried in a 
hammock, or wheeled in a go-cart about the 
streets of their coast towns, depending for the 
defence of their settlement on a body of black 
soldiers.” 

Since she was unknown, and had introduc- 
tions to no influential people in West Africa, 
Mary had to rely entirely upon the good 
offices of the traders. Contrary to the reports 
on them by officials and missionaries, she found 
that they could be trusted implicitly. They 
showed a kindness and a readiness to help for 
which she was extremely grateful and which 
she more than repaid by the way in which she 
championed their interests upon her return to 
England. In lectures, in the Press, and in her 
books, she advocated that the Liverpool and 
Manchester firms who traded with the Coast 
should have representation in the bodies ruling 
the Colonies, and that the advice of their agents 
in those lands should be taken into considera- 
tion by the Colonial Office. 

She returned to England in January 1894, 
bringing back specimens of fishes, beetles and 
other insects, of sufficient interest to induce the 
authorities of the British Museum to provide 
her with an expensive collector’s outfit for the 
second expedition. More important, she had 
found a purpose in life and eagerly made pre- 
parations to return to her “beloved South- 
West Coast.” She was ready by the end of the 
year and sailed for Old Calabar as companion 
to Lady MacDonald, who was going out to her 
husband, Sir Claude MacDonald, then in 
charge of the Oil River Protectorate. She 
called at Sierra Leone, the ports of the Gold 
Coast, visited Fernando Po where she studied 
the Bubis, the native inhabitants, and spent some 
months as a guest of the MacDonalds. Most of 
her time was passed “ puddling about the river 
and the forest round Duke Town and Creek 
Town” in search of new species of fishes and in 
a study of the laws and customs of the Africans. 
There she met Miss Mary Slessor, who had 
settled in a clearing of the forest and “ ruled 
over the entire Okyon district.” She formed a 
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lasting friendship with this remarkable woman 
who, formerly a mill-hand near Dundee, had 
established herself as a Presbyterian missionary 
far from any other white people. Later, Mary 
Kingsley was to write of her “tact, which 
coupled with her courage, had given Mary 
Slessor an influence and a power among the 
negroes unmatched by that of any other white,” 
and to pay tribute to her achievements in com- 
bating the evil customs and superstitions of the 
tribesmen among whom she lived. 

From the Oil Rivers, in which her search 
for fishes had been unrewarding, Mary Kingsley 
sailed for the French Congo, where she pro- 
posed to look for specimens in the Ogowé, and 
to study the tribes of the Great Forest who had 
an unenviable reputation for ferocity and can- 
nibalism. It was typical of her that, when 
informed by the French customs at Gabon 
that she would have to pay a duty of fifteen 
francs on her revolver, she left it behind, and 
set out on the most dangerous part of her 
exploration completely unarmed. Once more 


The Congo at Brazzaville, the equatorial capital of the French, 
whose colonial administration was much admired by Mary Kingsley 


she made friends with the missionaries, Dr. 
Nassau, M. Jacot, and M. Forget, about whom 
she wrote with admiration, though she was 
not in agreement with their methods nor 
favourably impressed by the effect of their 
teaching and influence upon the natives. 

Having spent some time at the mission 
stations at Lambarene and Talagouga, she 
next set out in a canoe manned by Igalwas for 
the rapids of the Ogowé in search of fishes. 
The following extract from Travels in West 
Africa gives some idea of the difficulties she 
had to surmount and of the racy, flippant style 
of her narrative : 

“We hadn’t gone 200 yards before we met a 
current coming round the end of a rock reef that 
was too strong for us to hold our own in, let alone 
progress. On to the bank I was ordered and went; 
it was a low slip of rugged confused boulders and 
fragments of rocks, carelessly arranged, and 
evidently under water in the wet season. I 
scram bled along, the men yelled and shouted and 
hauled the canoe, and the inhabitants of the 
village, seeing we were becoming amusing again, 

came, legging it like lamp-lighters, after us, young 
and old, male and female, to say nothing of the 
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West Africa, showing some of the places visited by 


Mary 


dogs. Some good souls helped the men haul, 
while I did my best to amuse the others by diving 
headlong from a large rock on to which I had 
elaborately climbed, into a thick clump of willow- 
leaved shrubs. They applauded my performance 
vociferously, and then assisted my efforts to 
extricate myself, and during the rest of my 
scramble they kept close to me, with keen com- 
petition for the front row, in hopes that I would 
do something like it again. But I refused the 
encore, because, bashful as I am, I could not but 
feel that my last performance was carried out with 
all the superb reckless abandon of a Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and a display of art of this order should 
satisfy any African village for a year at least. At 
last I got across the rocks on to a lovely little 
beach of white sand, and stood there talking, 
surrounded by my audience, until the canoe got 
over its difficulties and arrived almost as scratched 
as I ; and then we again said farewell and | wagon 
away, to the great grief of the natives, for they 
don’t get a circus up above Nijolé every week, 
poor dears.” 


On her return, she stayed at Talagouga, 
where she taught herself to control a native 
canoe. Proceeding downstream to Lambarene 
and after having, with great difficulty, signed 
on a crew of Ajumbas, she set out to cross from 
the Ogowé to the Rembwé. Her path lay 


Kingsley 


through a region peopled by the warlike and 
cannibal Fans, and abounding with “ plenty 
too much” snakes, elephants, leopards and 
gorillas. The first part of the journey, as far 
as Lake Neovi, was by water ; after this, the 
route lay through the Great Forest where there 
were no tracks and many deadly swamps to be 
crossed. All these dangers she not only sur- 
mounted but enjoyed. At the Fan town of 
M’fetta on Lake Neovi, she had to hire guides, 
for her carriers knew nothing of the forest paths. 
After a long palaver, she found to her surprise 
that the three richest men of the town had 
personally taken up the contract : 


“ These three Fans, the four Ajumba and the 
Igalwa, Ngouta, I think will be enough. More- 
over I think it safer not to have an overpowering 
percentage of Fans in the party, as I know we 
shall have considerable stretches of uninhabited 
forest to traverse ; and the Ajumba say that the 
Fans will kill people, i.e., the black traders who 
venture into their country, and cut them up into 
neat pieces, eat what they want at the time, and 
smoke the rest of the bodies for future use. Now 
I do not want to arrive at the Rembwé in a smoked 
condition, even though my fragments be neat, 
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Water-carrier at Lagos 


_ reached the Rembwé safely. 


and I am going in a different direction from what 
I said I was when leaving Kangwé, and there are 
so many ways of accounting for death about here 
—leopard, canoe capsize, elephants, etc.—that 
even if I were traced—well, nothing could be done 
then, anyhow—so will only take three Fans. One 
must diminish dead certainties to the level of 
sporting chances along here, or one can never 


She had estimated the chances correctly and 


Mary Kingsley always travelled as a trader, 
partly because her means were limited but, 
more especially, because she found that this 
was the best way to get into touch with the 
Africans. Her trade goods attracted, among 
others, the old women of the villages, and so 
great was their influence that once she had 
them on her side the way was clear for her to 
ask questions about fetish and native customs, 
She travelled light, always living on native 
food and sleeping in huts ‘placed at her dis- 
posal by the Africans she was visiting. This had 
its disadvantages ; on one occasion, being 
unable to sleep because of an overpowering 
and unpleasant smell that emanated from a 
number of bags hanging round the hut, she 
investigated and, opening one, shook its con- 
tents into her hat : “ they were a human hand, 
three big toes, four eyes, two ears, and other 
portions of the human frame.” She afterwards 
learnt “that although the Fans will eat their 
fellow friendly tribesfolk, yet they like to keep 
a little something belonging to them as a 
memento.” 

After sailing down the Rembwé to Gabon 
in a native canoe, visiting the island of Corisco, 
and making the ascent of the great peak of the 
Cameroon, she returned to England in 
November 1895. She found herself a celebrity. 
She was asked to contribute articles to news- 
papers and journals, to lecture to learned 
societies, schools and institutes, and finally, 
to give a full account of her travels and studies 
in a book. All of these activities she entered 
into with great zest and astonishing success. 
Thousands of copies of her first book, Travels 
in West Africa, were sold, and her West African 
Studies, though of a less popular character, 
found a wide public. The former was written 
to prove that she had seen enough of West 
Africa to speak with authority on fetish, trade 
and government in those regions. She con- 
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A creek village on the Bonny River, Nigeria 


sidered the sections on these topics of far greater 
importance than her account of her adventures. 

One of her cardinal beliefs was in the 
Englishman’s right to establish himself in 
Africa, and, indeed, in any other under- 
developed lands. She had the vision of a great 
central belt of Africa, stretching from the Gold 
Coast to Zanzibar, under British control : a 
belt from which valuable products—oil, rubber, 
ivory, cotton—would find their way to the sea 
to enrich English traders, benefit the African, 
and bring wealth and employment to the people 
at home in England. The need for action, she 
recognized, was urgent, for the French were 
threatening to cut off England’s coastal colonies 
from their hinterland by thrusting towards 
Lake Chad from their bases on the Upper 


Niger, while from their colony of Togoland 
the Germans were sending out emissaries 
among the chiefs between the Middle Niger and 


’ the forest belt. Only the Royal Niger Company, 


with Sir George Taubman Goldie at its head, 
saved England from losing what was to be her 
most valuable West African possession. For 
him and his policy, Mary Kingsley had the 
most profound respect. 

On the other hand, she was strongly opposed 
to the system of administration adopted for the 
Crown Colonies. Though she admired the 
men who carried “ the white man’s burden ” 
—one of the few phrases of Kipling that roused 
her to indignant protest—she argued that their 
task was made impossible by the temporary 
nature of their service in West Africa, and by 
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the lack of understanding of the African which 
was the inevitable result. Policy, too, changed 
with each new official, who always had ideas of 
his own, doubtless excellent in themselves, but 
involving the abandonment of some of the 
schemes of his predecessor. She blamed the 
home authorities for accepting the official and 
missionary view that the African was half child 
and half devil, who must be pampered one 
moment and ruthlessly suppressed the next. 

Her life among the untouched tribes led her 
to the conclusion that the African was essen- 
tially different from the European. The sine 
qua non of good government must be a thorough 
understanding of the customs, religion and law 
of the Africans. Upon them European culture 
could not be imposed without disastrous results. 
While she felt great admiration for the unspoilt 
African, she had nothing but contempt for 
“that perfect flower of Sierra Leone culture, 
who yells your bald name across the street at 
you, condescendingly informs you that you can 
go and get letters that are waiting for you, while 
he smokes his cigar and lolls in the shade, or 
in some similar way displays his second-hand 
rubbishy white culture.” The system of 
indirect rule adopted by Goldie in the territories 
of the chartered company seemed to her to be 
preferable. 

Her father had had strong views on the evil 
effects of the missions in the Pacific. What she 
saw of their work in West Africa led her to 
similar conclusions. She found that the 
morality of the African, who had been used to a 
far stricter code of conduct, ruthlessly enforced 
by the society in which he lived, was often 
undermined by the knowledge that no matter 
what wrong he had been guilty of—provided 
always that he had not broken the white man’s 
law—he could confess and be forgiven : “A 
little talk with Jesus makes it right, all right.” 
Polygamy was such an integral part of the 
African way of life that the insistence by the 
missionaries that it must be abandoned by 
Church members led not only to great hardship 
but to loose living and deception. For the 
educational work of the missions she had little 
regard, criticizing it on the grounds that it 
merely turned out clerks instead of much- 
needed farmers, and gave to its girls ideas and 
a way of life which had to be relinquished as 


soon as they returned to their families or their 
husbands. Above all, she accused the few 
intelligent, highly educated Africans, who were 
the finished product of this system, of being 
led by their religious beliefs to appeal to the 
Christian spirit of the white races instead of 
explaining African law and institutions, and 
proving that African nationalism had to be 
preserved if the Africans were “ to advance in 
the plane of culture and (become) . . . a citizen 
of the world.” 

She became involved in the “ hut-tax” 
controversy. In 1898, the Governor of the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone imposed a tax on 
every hut in order to pay for the police force 
which he considered necessary for the protec- 
tion of the territory. Mary Kingsley argued 
that the levying of this tax was bound to lead to 
serious disturbances. African law was clear 
with regard to property : if an African paid a 
tax on a hut, it became the property of the man 
to whom the tax was paid. The tax therefore 
amounted to confiscation and a betrayal of the 
promises made when the territory was taken 
over. The African was bound to resort to 
armed resistance. She attributed this failure 
of statesmanship to lack of knowledge, both on 
the part of the officials on the Coast and in the 
Colonial Office, and used all means in her 
power to prevent any extension of direct taxa- 
tion to other regions. 

In the first years of Chamberlain’s control 
of the Colonial Office, Mary Kingsley had 
great hopes of a fundamental change in African 
policy. The Minister clearly had a great respect 
for this strange traveller and defender of the 
African, and encouraged her to give him her 
advice, not only on taxation, but on all kinds of 
questions affecting the Crown Colony System. 
After 1898, however, she lost her faith in him, 
for the hinterland of Nigeria was signed away 
to the French and her hope of seeing “‘ Nigeria 
joining hands with Uganda” could never be 
realized. 

During the whole of this period, from 1895 
to 1900, she was prevented from returning to 
Africa by her conviction that it was her duty 
to stay in England to fight for justice for the 
African. The struggle was a grim one, and it 
told upon her health and spirits. Not only did 
she find the missionaries and the officials 
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against her, but when she was driven by her 
love of truth to defend the liquor traffic in 
West Africa—which she had found less harm- 
ful in Africa than in many parts of England— 
she was crossing swords with men like Goldie 
and Lugard for whom she had the greatest 
respect. 

When the Boer War began, she gave up the 
struggle to return to West Africa. Sailing for 
Cape Town, she offered her services to the 
principal medical officer, who sent her to 
Simonstown to nurse Boer prisoners, scores of 


whom were dying of camp fever. Here, after 
strenuous and not unsuccessful efforts to turn 
a quite inadequate and hastily improvised 
barracks into a moderately efficient hospital, 
she caught enteric fever, and after an opera- 
tion died of heart failure. Explorer, anthropol- 
ogist and publicist, she had done more than 
anyone living to make Englishmen aware of 
the real problems involved in controlling 
millions of Africans, and had given her strength 
and her health to show them the way to the 
solution. 


All pictures from the Mansell Collection 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, 1216-1307. By Sir F. M. 
Powicke, 829 pp. The Oxford History of England, 
Vol. 4. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 

The latest volume of the Oxford History of 
England, written by Sir F. M. Powicke, covers the 
reigns of Henry III and Edward I. Much occurred, 
both in peace and war, at home and abroad. The 
reign of Henry III opened with the invasion of 
England by Prince Louis of France, while Edward I 
died when the English armies were attacking 
Scotland. Peace within the realm was shattered by 
the rebellion of the Earl Marshal ; by the wars of 
Simon de Montfort and the Disinherited, and by the 
continuous conflict with Wales, culminating in the 
conquest of that country. Abroad, the wars and 
negotiations with France ; the diplomatic relations 
with Castile ; the complications of Sicily, and the 
crusade of Edward, made heavy demands upon the 
men, money and diplomatic skill of the English king. 
The century is equally crowded in the events of 
peace ; it witnessed the exchequer reforms of Peter 
des Riveaux ; many quarrels between the barons and 
the Crown which produced schemes of reform that 
led to the crisis of 1258 ; the legislative work of 
Edward I ; the development of a new form of taxa- 
tion ; the growth of trade ; the new relationship with 
foreign merchants, and the growing financial 
dependence of the Crown upon Italian bankers. 

A mere record of the facts of this wide scene 
would produce a large volume, especially as the 
wealth of historical material that has survived allows 
the scholar of the thirteenth century to obtain a far 
wider and deerer view of the events of this time than 
is possible for the student of any earlier period in 
English history. But Sir F. M. Powicke has not 
written a mere textbook ; for into this work has been 
poured the great learning of its author, a learning 
broadened by deep reflection, and enriched with 
original ideas. The past is brought to life by quoting 
extensively from contemporary sources, such as the 
parliament memoranda rolls and law suits ; while 
royal officials such as John de Grilly, seneschal first 
of Gascony and then of Aquitaine, become more 
than mere names because of the biographical details 
written about them. 

In one way this book is unbalanced, for the reign 
of Henry III, which stretched over approximately 
two-thirds of the period, is given only one-third of 
the volume. It must. however, be remembered that six 
years ago Sir F. M. Powicke wrote two volumes 
entitled Henry III and the Lord Edward, so that the 
reign of Henry III has already been covered by him 
in great detail. Thus, in the thirteenth century, it is 
the reign of Edward I that calls for the attention of a 
great scholar to synthesize the considerable research 
work that has been done upon its many aspects. 

To the vast majority of English students, Edward 
I appears solely as King of England, but such a view 
gives a false picture of a man whose activities and 
interests were European. Sir F. M. Powicke places 
the king in the wider field, for he is concerned with 
the place of Edward in the history not only of England 
but also of Europe. In a broad survey of the 
European scene at the end of the thirteenth century, 
the English king lives as a figure of international 
importance, connected by marriage with the French 
royal family, acting as arbitrator and adviser in 

problems, such as the conflict between France, the 


MONTFORT AND EDWARD I 


Papacy and Aragon, which split Europe at that time, 
Besides being a leading figure of Europe Edward was 
also Lord of Wide Lands in Southern France. The 
importance of Aquitaine to England, the close con- 
nection between the two lands, the loyalty of the 
Gascons who aided their duke against the Welsh and 
the Scots, the administrative machine developed to 
govern the duchy—all these points, and many more, 
are discussed. 

When he turns to the British Isles, Sir F. M, 
Powicke continues to regard problems in the larger 
aspect. An account of the relationship between 
England and Wales is enriched by a description of 
the deep social changes taking place in Welsh society 
in the thirteenth century. Similarly, the history of 
the English in Ireland is placed in the scene of native 
Irish society, while Anglo-Scottish relations receive 
the same wide consideration. Lastly, the domestic 
problems of the king are described, during a reign 
ay witnessed great advances in all sides of English 
ife. 

The problem of the development of parliament, 
the question of the importance of the commons, 
the factors that caused the king to summon meetings 
of the representatives of the realm—all these have 
been the subject of much research which is here 
analysed and presented with the feflection and 
originality of a great scholar. These parliamentary 
institutions were one aspect of the growth of a 
national feeling that made itself felt, also, in the 
conflict which took place between Edward and the 
Papacy ; another aspect is presented by the problems 
arising between the government and the church in 
England. Edward’s plans for the organization of the 
English government took shape in the Statutes 
enacted during his reign, Statutes which were to 
mould the history of English law in future centuries, 
Furthermore, the growing economic power of the 
British people found expression in the new taxation 
system which was developed to meet the financial 
demands of the Crown, in the new coinage that was 
minted, and in the placing of merchants under the 
royal protection by the Carta Mercatoria in 1303. 

The value of this book is so great that one regrets 
the absence of consideration of some topics ; little 
is said of the universities or of the friars, while 
architecture and culture are not discussed. It must, 
however, be remembered that the thirteenth century 
is too vast a topic for all its aspects to be considered 
in one volume, and Sir F. M. Powicke has confined 
his attention to English political history. In this 
field the wealth and value of the work is obvious ; it 
will long be read by scholars who wish to enjoy the 
learning and mature wisdom of its author. More- 
over, by extensive footnotes and a wide bibliography 
the doors are opened for those who wish to read 
more widely in the century which can, in many ways, 
claim to mark the climax of the Middle Ages in 
England. I. J. SANDERS. 


RESTORATION DOCUMENTS 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, Vol. VIII, 1660- 

1714. Ed. A. Browning, 1014 pp. (Eyre and 

Spottiswoode, 80s.) 

This magnificently produced volume is but second 
of the series to appear and the first to deal with a 
modern period. One cannot imagine anyone better 
qualified for the task than Professor Browning, who 
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has devoted a lifetime to the study of the later 
Stuarts. The fruits of his wide reading are majestic- 
ally assembled, and what a splendid cornucopia they 
make ! As was only to be expected, the development 
of the institutions of government—Monarchy, Parlia- 
ment, the Church—is richly illustrated. But financial, 
social and economic history, too, receive equal 
attention ; there are also most instructive sections on 
Scotland, Ireland and the Colonies. The sources 
range from Statutes of the Realm to Sir Harbottle 
Grimston’s Account Book, and there are many 
extracts from rare books, normally unobtainable by 
students. The attempt has been made to illustrate 
almost every aspect of English life in this period, 
which has naturally created problems of digestion. 
Many of the sections make obvious categories—for 
example, Trade and Plantations, Public Finance, 
the Church—but others, particularly Local Govern- 
ment and Social Life, have been used to harbour a 
strange miscellany. There a Statute establishing the 
Post Office is cheek by jowl with Evelyn’s account of 
the great frost of 1683-4 ; another, suppressing high- 
waymen, precedes a list of naval vessels lost in the 
Great Storm of 1703, all of them are lumped together 
under a sub-heading of “‘ Transport, Communica- 
tions and Weather Vagaries.” Yet one may search 
in vain in this section for any document which illus- 
trates how roads or bridges were repaired and paid 
for, or which points to the great improvements in 
river navigation which were of profound social and 
economic importance. Of course, in attempting to 
cover so much ground, much had to be sacrificed. 
Local government is less important than central 
government ; that it should have suffered is under- 
standable, if regrettable. 


The trouble, of course, lies deeper than an 
occasional lack of balance between subjects. It 
seems to me doubtful whether any period of English 
history in modern times can be adequately covered 
in a single volume. The range in time must be long 
enough for significant developments to have taken 
place or, alternatively, to have acquired a character 
of its own. Yet the amount of material available is so 
Himalayan in proportion that adequate selection and 
proper organization are rendered virtually impossible. 
And each subject which is sacrificed or skimped 
reduces the value of the book, especially for the 
student for whom these volumes are primarily 
designed. For the early Middle Ages where the 
source material, although vast, is but a fraction of 
what confronts the modern historian, the task of 
illustrating all aspects of English society by con- 
temporary documents may be possible, but for the 
modern historian the difficulties seem to be in- 
surmountable. 


A shortage of space—for, paradoxically, space is 
what this huge volume lacks—also circumscribes 
Professor Browning’s own comments. There is a 
straightforward general introduction giving a broad 
outline of events, and then gach section has its own 
brief introduction. These are all exceptionally pithy ; 
they will be used by generations of time-starved 
students needing quick essay material. Each intro- 
duction is provided with an excellent, scholarly 
bibliography, which will prove a great boon. But— 
and here is the weakness—there is no room for 
comment on each document. Therefore, there are 
pitfalls both for the student and the general reader. 
The unreliable ‘ Seasonable Argument” which 
lists the so-called Court pensioners of 1677 is printed 


in full and without any guide for the unwary, nor is 
attention drawn to Godfrey Davies’ excellent critical 
treatment of this pamphlet in the Huntingdon 
Library Quarterly. And there are other documents 
equally difficult in a similar isolation. Such criticism 
may seem carping, but the absence of comment on 
individual documents is now fashionable in such 
collections as these, and it is a fashion which is to be 
deplored. How much more the student would have 
gained if he could have the full benefit of Professor 
Browning’s scholarship. ; 

Yet we must be grateful for what we have. Within 
the compass of one volume a number of difficult 
sources have been drawn together and presented 
most attractively. Whatever Professor Browning 
touches he illuminates—if there were only more of 
him and fewer subjects for him to treat ! 

J. H. PLums. 


THE MARCH OF COMMUNISM 


THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST REVOLUTION. By Hugh 

Seton-Watson, 377 pp. (Methuen. 25s.) 

At the outset, Professor Seton-Watson defines his 
terms of reference with precision. This is not a 
history of communism, nor a study of particular 
aspects of it, such as theory or methods of organiza- 
tion. The author’s concern is to present a compara- 
tive analysis of communist movements. “ The 
essence of my theme is the efforts of communists to 
win recruits, to seize and to wield power in their 
respective lands.” 

Perhaps inevitably, this has involved a consider- 
able amount of sheer historical narrative, with the 
result that the reader may sometimes find it difficult 
to hold in mind that the book is meant to be an 
analysis. For those with some familiarity with the 
subject, the narrative may be unnecessarily ample and 
distracting. The difficulty for readers who are not so 
familiar with the history and development of com- 
munism is of another sort. Simple questions of fact 
or reference may arise to which this book rightly does 
not seek to give an answer. Thus the compressed 
narrative cannot always make the impact that it 
should. 

But if the presentation can be criticized on these 
grounds, it must be allowed that to bring the whole 
complex of communist development within the 
narrow bounds of an analysis is a hard task, and one 
to which the author has brought great knowledge and 
profound understanding. Of the conditions which 
make possible the rise of communism to power, the 
chief are the poverty of the masses and the frustra- 
tion of the intelligentsia. The latter may be inspired 
not only by the contrast between themselves and 
their unfortunate compatriots, but by more personal 
motives. For, “as the numbers of the educated 
increased, it became more difficult to find jobs for 
them in the free professions, the distended bureau- 
cracy or the still small business class.” These 
became the leaders of revolutionary movements. 

But communism could succeed only through the 
collapse of the state machine, the “ destruction of 
the nerve centre of the body politic.” It was this 
collapse that brought it to power in Russia, China 
and Yugoslavia. In an industrial country, Professor 
Seton-Watson suggests, only defeat in war is likely 
to produce this breakdown. The state machines of 
France and Italy disintegrated during the last war 
but, owing to the armies of liberation, they did not 
collapse. Nor did breakdown occur in Germany in 
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MORE than a Bookcase 


The PHOENIX-Plus 


A new Phoenix bookcase with adjustable shelves, 
sliding glass doors, and a roomy double-shelved 
cupboard. The PHOENIx-Plus costs £14 3s. 6d. in 
Nigerian Cedar, £15 5s. 10d. in Solid Oak, polished 
light or medium—TAX FREE and CARRIAGE FREE On 
the British mainland. PHOENIx Bookcases, from 
£5 18s. 7d. are today’s finest value. Write today for the 
16-page catalogue, or call and see the complete range. 


PHOENIX frst for Bookcases 


The Phoenix Gallery, Dept. 17,38 William IV St., London, W.C.2 


Proprietors : Phoenix House Ltd. Telephone : TEMple Bar 0525 


Costumes 
of Europe 
in Wool 


The Department of Education of the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat announces a new set 
of twelve wall sheets of exceptional distinction 
and value. Specially painted by two well-known 
artists, Edward Mortelmans and Dawson 
Thomson, the pictures illustrate costumes of 
twelve European countries, shown against a 
characteristic background in each case. 

The pictures are in full colour and of great 
artistic merit. Each is accompanied by a concise 
teaching note, in which details of the costumes 
are supplemented by information concerning 
their origin and the circumstances in which they 
are worn today. 


Price 7/6 the set of 12. post free, from 
THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 
DORLAND HOUSE, 18/20 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


’ sympathies and for its good writing. 
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1918—despite military defeat—because in thy 
country the state machine, and particularly the , 
was an accepted part of the nation. In Russia, op 
the other hand, and in other backward countries, 
the state machine was separate from society—a thi 
imposed from above and hated by the people. Such 
conditions make collapse possible even withoy 
military defeat. 

Around this theme, Professor Seton-Watsop 
compares the march of communism in different 
states. He gives an enlightening analysis of the condj- 
tion that assisted it to power in China, where the 
revolution was based much more on the support of 
the peasants than it had been in Russia. Oddly 
enough, views on this subject similar to those of 
Mao Tse-Tung were held by Tito, and condemned 
by the Cominform as heresy. But, as always with 
communism, doctrines follow practical necessity, 
The breach between Stalin and Tito occurred mainly 
because the movement in Yugoslavia had established 
itself, as part of national Resistance, and had not, 
as in other Eastern European countries, been imposed 
by military domination. 

Professor Seton-Watson denies emphatically the 
dogma that communism is historically inevitable, 
The conditions that nurture it can be removed if the 
will to remove them exists. In this book, Stalinism 
is described as combining “ all the horrors of early 
industrialism, Victorian imperialism, political tyranny 
and ideological infallibility into a single totalitarian 
whole.” This is the crux of the matter, and con- 
munist theory merely embroidery. It cloaks the 
totalitarian method which unscrupulous men have 
used to exploit backward countries and to jerk them 
forward, in a few decades, through the material 
developments that in other countries have occupied 
centuries. Nevertheless, we are left asking whether 
Russia could have jumped into the twentieth century 
by other than totalitarian means and whether, in the 
modern world, it was possible that a country with 
such great latent possibilities could have been left 
behind. R. H. Butt. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES, A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By D. Emrys Evans, 176 pp. (University of Wales 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 

As a federal university, its four constituent colleges 
widely dispersed throughout the Principality, and 
with histories very much differing, the University 
of Wales in its sixty years of chartered life has been 
confronted with a unique set of problems. Sit 
Emrys Evans, who-has held many offices in the 
University, including the Vice-Chancellorship, has 
composed a short history, admirable for its tolerant 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A PROJECT IN LOCAL HISTORY 


Sir, 

Some of your readers who are interested in the 
study of Local History and the presentation of its 
results to the community may be glad to have details 
of a project sponsored by Woolwich Public Library, 
to explore the story of Eltham Palace. Our object 
is to select from the available records a reasonable 
number of units, which can be worked up into 
exhibits ; the expansion and annotation of this raw 
material ; and the discovery and arrangement of 
suitable illustrations. 
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follows :— 


The units covered in our first term’s work are as 


1. Edward I at Eltham on his way to Flanders, 
August 1297, is reconciled to his daughter Joan 
after her second marriage. (Fine Rolls.) __, 

. 2. The Regency Council, at Eltham, October- 
December 1297, deals with the Confirmation of 
the Charters and the results of the Battle of 
Stirling Bridge. (Foedera, etc.) 

3. Bishop Anthony Bek presents Eltham 
Manor to Prince Edward, April 1305. (Deed of 
Gift in P.R.O.) ; 

4. Edward II and Queen Isabella stay at 
Eltham just before their Coronation, February 
1308. (Foedera.) 

5. Bishop Bek dies at Eltham, March 1311. 
The Contents of his Chapel at Eltham sent to 
Durham: (Inventory, Surtees Soc.) 

6. Edward II grants Eltham a weekly market 
and an annual Fair September 1311. (Patent 
Rolls.) 

7. Four masons are punished for breach of 
contract to build a wall round the Palace, 1315- 
1316. Parts of this wall were excavated by the 
Ministry of Works in 1953. (Contract in 
Salymann, Building in England.) 

8. Prince John of Eltham, born at the Palace, 
July 1316 ; brought up there, Regent there 1329, 
and 1331; buried in Westminster Abbey. 
(Exchequer Accounts.) 


In this period there are also several “secondary” 


units, of national rather than local interest. For 
example, a letter written by Edward II in 1314 from 
Eltham to the Prior of the Hospital on behalf of the 
ex-Templars. 


As an example of annotation and illustration we 


may take the Coronation Visit. After their wedding, 
Edward and Isabella reached Dover early in 
February. Some hitch occurred in the date of the 
Coronation, probably connected with Gavaston’s 
share in the ceremony, and it was postponed for a 
week, which was spent at Eltham. Three Patent 
Letters of some interest were issued that week. 
The King postponed, but did not abandon, his 
vendetta against his old enemy, Bishop Langton ; 
he forced de Meldon, Lancaster’s steward, to do 
homage to Gavaston, as Earl of Cornwall ; and he 
arranged payment of arrears of wages to four Scots, 
prisoners in Scarborough since the surrender of 
Stirling Castle in 1304. Exchequer Accounts give 
full details of the Coronation Feast, and the new 
wording of the Coronation oath raises an important 
constitutional issue. For illustration we have two of 
Isabella’s wedding presents, a Prayer Book and a 
Jewel Casket, and a MS. picture of the Wedding 
ceremony. There are pictures of the Coronation 
(Liber Regalis) and of the Feast (Brit. Mus.). We 
also include the Coronation Chair and the Anointing 
Spoon, the two items which had a part both in 1308 
and 1953. 


Eltham is fortunate im the heritage it can display ; 


but there must be many historic towns or places 
possessing an Abbey or a Castle whose records 
contain raw material for a similar series of exhibits. 
If any local group should feel tempted to tackle 
such a project, we can assure them that it is great 
fun, and we shall be delighted to give them any 
help we can. Yours, etc., 


Joun S. M. THOMSON, 
Eltham College. 


The history of the world is but the 
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There are so many occasions when one realises 
how difficult it is to be well-informed on all 
the financial problems which arise in these 
complicated days. 


That is why our organisation includes a num- 
ber of departments which are each expert in 
one or other of these matters—departments 
which deal with Foreign Exchange, which 
understand the complexities of Wills and 
Trusts, which will not get lost in the labyrinths 
of Income Tax and so on. Customers may, in 
consequence, bring to us any matter of this 
kind, in the confident expectation that they 
will receive efficient attention and sound 
advice. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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‘ LENINGRAD, 1703-1953 
IR, 

Interesting as the article on Leningrad’s archj- 
tectural history was, the obvious bias in the lag 
section dealing with present-day design in Russig 
was alarming ; not, believe me, from any political 
aspect, but because the author revealed an apparent 
lack of perception of the difference between ar 
imitant and art stimulant in history. 

Mr. Hare appears unaware of the classical foundg- 
tion from which the precepts of Corbusier and the 
Bauhaus have been evolved—I mean modules, 
proportions and the like. After all, there can be fey 
buildings more monotonous than a Classical Temple 
when shorn of the subtleties that make it architecture. 
Mr. Hare, too, seems to have forgotten that the 
impact of constructional progress upon design, both 
outwardly and inwardly, has been quite as great in 
this century as that of the Industrial Revolution ip 
the eighteenth. 

Now, had Lloyd Wright’s manneristic approach 
been alluded to—but, of course, Mr. Quennell needs 
no champion for his lost causes—a worn cliché 
parallel to “the glorified packing case on stilts” 
might have been more appropriate ; yet to suppon 
this retrograde and emasculated resuscitation of 
neo-neo-classicism, masquerading as taste freed 
from the taint of bourgeois influence, is quite in- 
comprehensible in an historian. 

These new Russian buildings serve no “ revival,” 
but merely use certain bastardized trappings from 
the Classical warehouse applied as surface ornamen- 
tation, and it is this fact that makes not only the 
visual but also the practical quality of contemporary 
Russian work highly questionable. 

Yours, etc., 
CHRISTOPHER GOTCH. 
London, N.W.3. 


IR, 

I fear that Mr. Gotch has misunderstood my few 
descriptive comments on the latest phase of Russian 
architecture. Far from supporting “a retrograde 
and emasculated resuscitation of neo-neo-classicism,” 
I observed in my article (as some Russian critics have 
themselves admitted) that the pitfalls of this neo- 
classic Renaissance consist precisely in the tendency 
to copy ready-made models and to blunt direct 
architectural perception by harping on intellectual 
formulae. But much the same can justly be said 
about those modern architects who in fact go no 
further than easy imitations of Corbusier and much 
talk about modern architectural theories. Both 
these types of architecture tend to be, as I wrote in 
my article, “‘ a mechanical repetition of architectural 
conventions, whether old or new.” They differ, of 
course, in the models which they choose to copy. 

Nor did I ever deny that constructional progress 
has had a tremendous influence on twentieth-century 
architectural design. No architect is going to abandon 
the great facilities and speed in construction granted 
by the use of steel frames, reinforced concrete, 
prefabricated units, etc. The very bareness and 
mechanical sterility of the purely “ functional” 
style served a useful purpose, to start with, when it 
threw off the plethora of florid and unnecessary 
ornament which burdened late nineteenth-century 
architecture. A return to basic geometrical forms in 
modern architecture was accepted in all industrial 
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countries. But this was merely a beginning. Neither 
in Russia nor in the West are the more enterprising 
architects content that constructional technique alone 
should dictate the whole design and finish of a 
building. 

Modern Russian architecture, with all its faults, 
shows some attempt to enrich stark multi-storied 
steel-framed buildings with a sense of plastic solidity 
and decoration, inspired by past traditions. And is 
not a similar revolt of feeling against dry stereotyped 
monotony in buildings astir in Western countries ? 
Is it not also linked with a renewed appreciation of 
pre-twentieth century architectural qualities ? We 
should be thankful that there are aspirations, such as 
these, which are not dictated by one political system 
or another. 

No cultural historian will contend that the 
architecture of the Renaissance in Europe was a 
soulless imitation of Greek temples and Roman 
paleces, nor that the so-called neo-classic movement 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
which created the best of St. Petersburg and the 
great English country houses, merely “‘ reproduced ” 
imitations of the Renaissance style which it admired. 
May I therefore suggest, by analogy, that it is pre- 
mature to condemn as “‘ retrograde and emasculated ” 
or “ imitative ” that genuine desire to re-learn from 
ancient architecture, which luckily survives both in 
Russia and in other countries, and which in past 
history has been the prelude to brilliant achievements, 
both in architecture and the other visual arts. 

Yours, etc., 
RICHARD HARE, 


School of Slavonic Studies, London University. 
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